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A THANKSGIVING DELICACY PAGE 


Chicago, November 1, 1923. 
To Domestic Science Teachers: 


Thanksgiving will again soon be with us. Already mothers and daughters are 
planning the day’s menu. And Domestic Science classes all the way from “The Hub” 
to the Golden Gate will soon be busy in studying the “What” and the “How” of that 
same menu. The following “Reliable Recipes” will surely prove suggestive to you in 
preparing for a Thanksgiving Dinner: 


Fruit Salad 





6 canned pear halves Whipped cream or boiled dressing 
1 cup Malaga grapes halved Lettuce 
and stoned 


Arrange the pears on nests of lettuce leaves with the grapes at the side. Serve 
with either whipped cream or boiled dressing. This amount serves six. 


Marble Cookies 













3% cups sifted pastry flour % cup butter 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 2 eggs, beaten separately 
Powder Pinch of salt 

1 cup sugar %4 cup milk 


Mix as for cake then separate dough, putting half in another bowl, and to one-half 
add rind of 1 orange and juice of half an orange; to the other half add 2 ounces of 
melted chocolate. Save % cup of flour in sifter to add to the white dough after orange 
juice has been added. Place the dark dough on top of light dough and roll together 
very thin, cut and bake in a quick oven. 


Pumpkin Pie 





2 eggs 4 teaspoon cloves 
% cup sugar 1% cups milk 
1 cup stewed pumpkin ¥% teaspoon ginger 




















% teaspoon allspice 


Beat the eggs, add to them the sugar, the pumpkin and the spices. Beat it thor- 
oughly and then add the milk and mix thoroughly; then bake in a crust of pie paste. 


Fruit Cake 


2 lbs. raisins 3 eggs 

2 lbs. currants % cup molasses 

1 lb. brown sugar 1 cup milk 

3% lb. citron 4 cups flour 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking % nutmeg, grated 
Powder % teaspoon allspice 


% lb. butter 


Cream butter and sugar. Add well beaten eggs, add molasses and milk, and 2 
cups of flour. Mix the fruit with 1 cup of flour, and add spices and flavorings, lastly 
add the cup of flour well sifted with the baking powder. Bake in a slow oven. 


Chocolate Fudge 


Two cups white granulated sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup cream, %4 cake un- 
sweetened chocolate. Put in the sugar and cream, and when this becomes hot put 
in the chocolate, broken up into fine pieces. Stir vigorously and constantly. Put 
in butter when it begins to boil. Stir until it creams when beaten on a saucer or 
forms soft ball in cold water. Then remove and beat until quite cool and pour into 
buttered tins. Chopped walnuts, almonds or pecans can be added before stirring. 





Yours for a Real Thanksgiving, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100-4128 FILLMORE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TEACHERS 


who have made use of our booklet— 


On the Manutacture of a 
Teacher's Flat Top Desk 


will be glad to learn that we have 
another edition of this valu- — 

able treatise on the use of ‘ 
woodworking machinery in }} 


the school room. 


FAG. 


FOR THE ASKING 


As many copies as you can use 


WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 
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A Christmas Present for the 
whole family that will last 


A Christmas present that will delight 
the children and give to Dad and 
Mother a chance for mental relaxa- 
tion and physical exercise that will 
more than return its cost in health 
value. 


Everwear Private Playground Ap- 
paratus No. E-700 is equal in 
strength and quality to the world 
known Everwear All Stee! Play- 
ground Apparatus which is standard 
equipment for Schools, Parks and 
Homes. 


Everwear No. E-700 incorporates a 
swing, trapeze, flying rings and hori- 
zontal bar so arranged that each may 
be used separately. 


The whole family can and will use 
this matchless outfit but it is usually 
bought by parents who desire that 
the home should continue to attract 
their children. 


Write for prices and Home Booklet 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Representing 
THE EVERWEAR MFG, CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 





OUR NEW 
HOME 


Li irs bo Ps 
) 


lh ed 


601-609 Mission Street 
Corner of Second Street 





N and after October 10, 1923 
all Sales and Executive 
Offices covering all departments 
of our San Francisco business 
will be located at our new 
address— 


601-609 Mission Street 
Corner of Second Street 


All communications to this 
office should carry the new 
address. 


Visitors are cordially invited 
to our display rooms when in 
the city. 

Headquarters for 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches: 


LOS ANGELES RENO PHOENIX 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gram MaY-Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


. 
Punctuation—coia Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-—tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-treenana and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-tne theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers, 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puituips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities, 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 


al 
yes A oy i 
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THE LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapted 
to any and all electric currents. It is pro- 
vided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp 
Cord made fast to a Universal Plug ready 
to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Is complete and ready for use. Will be sent 
by Parcel Post to any part of the United 
States, packed in a neat carton box. Guar- 
anteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


Price $32.50 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 


The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do not have 
electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


Dept S. E. 


14 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER AND CO., 601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco 


4 new Stanley Charts— 


covering t h e component 
parts of the Chisel, Screw 
Driver, and illustrating 22 
different common Wood 
Joints. 


—FREE— 
to 
every Manual 


Training Teacher. 


These Charts will be of 
inestimable help in in- 
struction work. 


‘STANLEY? Lhe Stanley Rule & Level Plant 


(SW) The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 
to 2 years now on sale. 
Order today or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


the best we can buy, dre found listed in our 
“Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, Songs, Reci- 
tations, Minstrel Material, ete. Specials for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
“The House That Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio 
lso 
944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 


2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 


Registration Free. 


Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 


Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 


Portland, Los Angeles. 


Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers 


Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


—_— No registration fee 
J. M. HA 
Blanche Tucker } Managers 


Phone Berkeley 811 


Correspondence invited 
Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


VW dllldbdbdbddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddede 


is from the 
Edwin H Flagg 
Studios 





Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 

NEW LOS ANGELES STUDIOS 
Fountain, Bates & Effie Streets 
(Sunset Bivd, near Hollywood Blvd.) 
SAN FRANCISCO STUDIOS 

1873-83 Mission Street 
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Los Angeles 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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Books for Your Libraries 

Plays for Your Entertainments 

Drawing Materials for Your Art Departments 
Kindergarten Supplies for the Beginners 


STANDARD SANITARY PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL DESKS 
Both Adjustable and Automatic Types 


a aera ea 
Apres’ aga arnt ng 


BLACKBOARDS—Lithoplate and Natural Slate 


GLOBES anon MAPS—Geographical and Historical | 
(Send for our special MAP catalog) 


omg raat rae ge Salt adi Js 


For a Third of a Century we have been selling 
School Supplies and Equipment. Hundreds of 
Schools have learned to depend upon us for their 
Supplies and Furniture. 


ARE WE SUPPLYING YOU? 
If so—we thank you for your Patronage. 
If not—we solicit your trade on the basis of Fair 


Prices — Quality Merchandise — and PROMPT 


Service. 





De ee ee ee “ay 
Rob eee eee ¥ 
bo ae 


426-428 WEST SIXTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


ROM its earliest beginnings, America has been devoted to the cause of 
education. This country was founded on the ideal of ministering to 
the individual. It was realized that this must be done by the institutions 
of religion and government. In order that there might be a properly edu- 
cated clergy and well trained civil magistrates, one of the first thoughts 
of the early settlers was to provide for a college of liberal culture, while 
for the general diffusion of knowledge, primary schools were established. 
This course was taken as the necessary requirement of enlightened society. 
Such a policy, once adopted, has continued to grow in extent. With the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution and the establishment of free govern- 
ments in the States of the Union, there was additional reason for broaden- 
ing the opportunity for education. Our country adopted the principle of 
self-government by a free people. Those who were worthy of being free, 
were worthy of being educated. Those who had the duty and responsibility 
of government, must necessarily have the education with which to dis- 
charge the obligations of citizenship. The sovereign had to be educated. 
The sovereign had become the people. Schools and universities were pro- 
vided by the various governments, and founded and fostered by private 
charity, until their buildings dotted all the land. 

The willingness of the people to bear the burdens of maintaining these 
institutions, and the patriotic devotion of an army of teachers, who, in 
many cases, might have earned larger incomes in other pursuits, have 
made it possible to accomplish results with which we may well be grati- 
fied. But the task is not finished; it has only been begun. 

We have observed the evidences of a broadening vision of the whole 
educational system. This has included a recognition that education must 
not end with the period of school attendance, but must be given every 
encouragement thereafter. To this end the night schools of the cities, 
the moonlight schools of the southern Appalachian countries, the extension 
work of the colleges and universities, the provision for teaching technical, 
agricultural and mechanical arts, have marked out the path to a broader 
and more widely diffused national culture. To insure the permanence and 
continuing improvement of such an educational policy, there must be the 
fullest public realization of its absolute necessity. Every American citizen 
is entitled to a liberal education. Without this, there is no guarantee for 
the permanence of free institutions, no hope of perpetuating self-govern- 
ment. Despotism finds its chief support in ignorance. Knowledge and 
freedom go hand in hand. 

In order that the people of the nation may think on these things, it is 
desirable that there should be an annual observance of Educational Week. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim the week beginning on the eighteenth of November, 
next, as National Education Week, and urge its observance throughout the 
country. I recommend that the State and local authorities cooperate with 
the civic and religious bodies to secure its most general and helpful ob- 
servance, for the purpose of more liberally supporting and more effectively 
improving the educational facilities of our country. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

DONE, in the City of Washington, this twenty-sixth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States, the One Hundred and Forty-eigh 


th. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


By the President: 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, 


Secretary of State. 
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E present in this issue a study of the 
Wi: results of Constitutional Amendment 

No. 16 made by Mr. A. R. Heron of 
the State Department. This amendment, since 
its enactment through overwhelming vote of the 
people, has been a tremendous influence in 
equalizing educational 
opportunity. The re- 
sults flowing from its 
action have been noted 
and commented upon 
by educators, statesmen and those representng 
good citizenship the country over. Other states 
have already made progress along the same line 
or are preparing to take action similar to that 
taken by California. The amendment is sane 
and sound; it is in the interest of the children, 
the schools, the men and women of every dis- 
trict; it benefits the community, the county, the 
state; it makes each person participate equally 
and privileges nobody. It looks toward creating 
higher educational standards and better citizen- 
ship. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 
SIXTEEN 


Mr. Heron has made a careful and pains- 
taking study of the whole field. He has shown 
the sources of school revenue and traced the 
trend of local, county and state taxes from an 


earlier day to the present. The actual facts 
presented in the study should be a complete and 
final answer to any who have questioned the 
value of Amendment Sixteen. And these facts 
moreover refute completely statements adverse 
and in criticism of Amendment Sixteen, whether 
made by the Governor or by any other in- 
dividual or organization. 


We hope to reprint in bulletin form this study 
of Amendment Sixteen. Other articles of equal 
interest to every voter and taxpayer will follow. 
Education is essential to good citizenship in a 
democracy. Good schools are our greatest 


asset. A. H.C. 


and District Superintendents of California 


was a meeting marked by enthusiasm and 
results. 


oa Annual Convention of County, City 


The Mission Inn at Riverside, offers 
facilities and background for such a conven- 
tion second to no other locality in the state or 
The at- 
mosphere of the 
place is conducive 
to good fellowship. 
Then, too, the events 
of the past few months and the trials through 
which the school system has been successfully 
passing have cemented more closely than ever 
before all educational forces. There was noted 
in the convention a determination to continue 
to stand for those principles that have made the 
California school system recognized the country 
over. Optimism and unity, not pessimism and 
discord, were everywhere evidenced. 


In speaking of the achievements of 1923, 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood said, in his 


annual address: 


“The thing about 1923 that will stand 
out in days to come is that the school sys- 
tem of this state during the present year, 
has met the grand attack made upon it 
nobly and successfully. Never has a school 
system been submitted to a greater trial. 
Never has a school system emerged from a 
trial in greater triumph. Never have the 
people of California been so solidly be- 
hind their progressive educational program 
as they are today. In days to come we 
shall probably become increasingly grate- 
ful for the criticism which brought matters 
to an issue and enabled us to show how 
unfounded are the charges of extravagance 
and inefficiency directed against the Cali- 
fornia schools, The triumph is not yet 
complete, but we may now turn our faces 
confidently toward the future.” 


But the spirit of the convention, while one of 
optimism was one of vision as well. The de- 


the nation. 


CALIFORNIA 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
CONVENTION 
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termination to hold fast the already worthy 
achievements and boldly to challenge unwar- 
ranted attacks upon the integrity and value of 
present day education were made secondary in 
the desire to move forward to higher ground. 
The expressed purpose is to make a good school 
system better and to be satisfied with nothing 
but the best. From first to last the convention 
was a success. Ati Cc, 


curs November 18-24. It is sponsored 

by the American Legion, the National 

Education Association and the United States 

Bureau of Education. The effect of American 

Education Week each year since its inception 

has been to stimulate real 

AMERICAN Americanism, love of demo- 

EDUCATION cratic institutions, the highest 

WEEK form of patriotism, and the 

need, not only for good 

schools, but for universal education, and the 
equalizing of educational opportunity. 

Numerous suggestions for the observance of 
American Education Week are available. One 
of the very best is the bulletin issuing from the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. While it is understood that each com- 
munity and state must work out its own plans 
in conformity with its individual needs, there 
are certain general suggestions for the observ- 
ance of the week that may with profit be used 
by all. There are many forces in our country 
working toward the same end. In too many in- 
stances, however, there is no interrelation be- 
tween these forces. American Education Week 
furnishes an opportunity to harmonize and 
bring together these various forces and organi- 
zations, focusing their efforts towards the one 
desired end. 

While the observance of the week will be in 
large measure through the schools of the na- 
tion, it is significant that other agencies are 
interesting themselves in the movement. 
Churches throughout the land are offering ser- 
mons on Sunday and addresses and lectures 
throughout the week; fraternal societies are 


T HIS year American Education Week oc- 


putting forth programs; civic and business or- 
ganizations are interesting themselves. Atten- 
tion is given to such important matters as the 
menace to our nation of illiteracy and the 
plans for its elimination; the need for universal 
education for every man and woman in Am- 
erica; the Americanization of all immigrants; 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States and for the principles for which it stands; 
the stamping out of radicalism; the need for 
universal participation in and integrity of the 
ballot. 

In this program for American Education 
Week, the superintendents of schools, principals, 
teachers and school board members must take a 


leading part. A.H. C. 


LL Section Meetings of the C. T. A., six 
A in number, are now held during the fall 
term. At this writing two sections have 
already held their meetings,—the North Coast 
Section at Eureka and the Central Coast Sec- 
tion at Santa Cruz. Two other sections, the 
Bay and Northern, will have held 

SECTION meetings before this reaches our 
MEETINGS readers. The Central Section 
—C.T. A. — will convene at Fresno, beginning 
November 26th. The Southern 


Section at Los Angeles, week of December 17. 


One who has followed the trend of these 
section meetings during the past few years can 
readily note the progress made from year to 
year, and the increased interest manifest by 
classroom teachers, supervisors, principals and 
superintendents. Significant achievements are 
set forth by those who are working locally. 
School people in one part of the state are taken 
to another, there to give of their experiences 
and thus do away with narrowness or provin- 
cialism. Men and women from other states are 
invited to bring their messages. The confer- 
ences with the attendant give and take and 
exchange of experience prove of the greatest 
value. We regret we do not have space in 
which to fully feature the papers and discus- 
sions as given before these various meetings. 


A. FG. 
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DECLARATION AND RESOLUTION 


Unanimously Adopted by City, County and District Superintendents of Schools of California, 
in Annual Convention at Riverside, October 19, 1923. 


HE County, District and City Superintendents of the Schools of Cali- 
T tomia in annual convention assembled, reaffirm their abiding faith 

in the public schools, declare their confidence in the intelligence, 
loyalty and ability of the citizens of the state to foster and protect this 
bulwark of democracy, and hereby re-dedicate themselves to. the unfinished 
task of extending equal and adequate educational opportunity to all the 
children of all the people of the state. 


Meeting at a time when the forces of both autocracy and anarchy 
in this and other lands are arrayed against the peaceful administration 
of constitutional governments by and for all the peoples of states and 
nations, we, as representatives of the public schools, accept the challenge 
to lead the children of this generation and their children’s children away 
from the catastrophe of both autocracy and anarchy to the peace, pros- 
perity and happiness of a living democracy founded on economic and 
social justice as well as on personal and political freedom. The race is 
now truly on between universal knowledge and catastrophe. 


The year 1923 marks the beginning of a struggle in California be- 
tween the reactionary forces of society and a progressive democracy. 
It is not strange that the public schools should have been singled out in 
this first attack. In the official archives of this state future historians 
will find such attacks recorded in a Governor’s budget message, dated 
February 1, 1923, and in language as follows: 


Charge 1. “Extravagance in educational matters has run riot during the 
past few years.” 


Answer: This charge was wholly unsupported by evidence and was 
_ later proven to be false by the facts submitted to the legisla- 
ture and to the people of this state through the office of the 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction and through other 
sources. 


Charge 2. “Politicians in the guise of educators have squandered the 
people’s money with a lavish hand and have denounced advo- 
cates of thrift as enemies of education.” 


Answer: This charge again a body of honorable citizens, none of whom 
he has dared to name, the Governor has utterly failed to prove. 


Charge 3. “A great political organization has been built up which has 
cost the people an immense sum but has added little to the 
value of education given school children.” 


Answer: This covert attack on the California Teachers’ Association dis- 
plays an ignorance of the functions and services of this as- 
sociation to the children and teachers of the state and a 
temper of mind wholly unworthy a Governor's chair. 


Charge 4. “The laws have been cunningly amended so that supervisors, 
school boards and boards of education have little control over 


NOTE: Additional resolutions not in hand at date of going to press will appear 
in our December issue. 
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the expenditures of school money, and hence cannot check 
extravagance.” 


Answer: That this charge is not based on fact is recognized by school 
boards and boards of education and may be easily ascertained 
by anyone who will read and can understand the school laws 
of California. 


Specific attention is here called to misstatements of facts in the budget 
message referred to in relation to expenditures for public school purposes. 
This budget message declares that the budget amounts to less than 
$80,000,000 and that “More than 60” of the budget is for education,” 
while in truth the state budget of 1923 amounts to more than $116,000,000 
and less than 45” of the budget is for education. These facts should 
also be recorded in the archives of the state to the end that the citizens 
of today and the historian of the future may alike be undeceived. 


Public attention is here called to a solemn pledge made before elec- 
tion to the effect that reduction of state expenditures would be made 
without “Harm to any educational or humanitarian function of the state.” 
How faithfully that pledge has been kept may be found in the items: 


(1). The curtailment of the work of teacher-training institutions of 
the state at a time when increasing population and higher standards are 
making heavy demands for more and better teachers; and 


(2). In failure to make appropriations for cooperation with the 
Federal Government for the rehabilitation of men and women crippled 
in industry; and 


(3). In failure to provide for the Americanization of foreigners 
resident in this state; and 


(4). In refusal to make adequate provision for the unfortunate 
wards of this state in the institutions for the deaf and blind; and 


(5). In denial to the children of the state necessary elementary 
text books as required by the constitution of the state; and 


(6). In failure to provide for the publication of the school laws of 
the state; and 


(7). In failure to provide adequate money for the business manage- 
ment of the teacher-training institutions of this state. 


We affirm that 1923 will stand conspicuous in the annals of California 
for an unwarranted assault made upon the educational and humanitarian 
functions of the state by the reactionary forces of society and for the 
single purpose of enabling favored classes of property to evade just and 
equitable taxation for the support of these functions of the state. 


We call public attention to the criticism leveled against the public 
schools in regard to (a) the results of school work, (b) courses of study 
pursued, (c) advancing costs, and (d) increasing time that pupils remain 
in school. We invite an intelligent, dispassionate examination of all such 
criticisms, to the end that errors may be corrected and needed improve- 
ments may be made. We urge the friends of public education to familiar- 
ize themselves with the available conclusive evidences that the courses 
of study and the results of school work are more efficient than ever be- 
fore; that in comparison with other advancing costs, schools are economic- 
ally operated, and that the rapidly increasing enrollment of pupils for 
longer periods of schooling are only a few of the social and economic 
facts in keeping with a newer social and economic development of society, 
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and in accord with the demands of the people for a better and more uni- 
versal preparation for democratic citizenship as an inalienable right of 
every American youth. We further urge the friends of public education 
to become aware of organized and financed propaganda which is every- 
where today challenging this ideal of American public education. 


We openly affirm, and challenge anyone to prove the contrary, that 
the results secured by the public schools in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals are not only not inferior to the results produced a generation or 
more ago but that they are very superior to those earlier results, although 
many additional subjects are now taught with correspondingly satisfac- 
tory results. The critics who assert the superiority of the earlier schools, 
as evidenced by their own abilities, forget the growth they have achieved 
in the world of experience and tend to idealize the schools they attended 
and the results they produced to the extent of quite seriously distorting 
the facts. The same tests used in Boston and Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to measure the results produced by older schools when applied to deter- 
mine the abilities of pupils trained in our schools of today, show con- 
clusively the superior results secured by the modern schools, even though 
now all children are enrolled whereas the earlier schools were attended 
by only the few who desired to attend school. 


We congratulate the people of California on their educational leader- 
ship in the state department at Sacramento. Fortunate indeed are the 
children, parents and teachers of California that they have in a crisis 
like the present, a leader with the intelligence, ability, wisdom and courage 
of Hon. Will C. Wood, to carry forward the banner of truth in defense 
of the public school. Generations of Californians who follow will honor 
him and the cause he has so worthily served as we of today honor our- 
selves in cherishing the memory and work of John Swett who laid deep 
and firm the foundations of California’s state school system. We here 
also wish to record our appreciation of the unanimity of opinion and 
solidarity of purpose among the great army of public school teachers, 
parents and friends of education, and we here declare in the words of that 
great apostle of truth and defender of the right, Theodore Roosevelt, 


«We cannot be divided here.” 


Now therefore, be it resolved by the County, District and City Super- 
intendents at Riverside in convention assembled, that the foregoing state- 
ment be issued to the people of California as the official statement of 
this convention in answer to the attacks that have in recent months been 


made upon the public schools of California, their officials, administrators 
and teachers. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE RIVERSIDE CONVENTION* 


HON. WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


| has been customary at the opening of this 


convention of county, city and district 
superintendents for the superintendent of 
public instruction to review the work of the 
preceding year and outline in a general way the 
things that need emphasis during the year 
following. During the last ten years the super- 


intendent of public instruction in his opening 
address has each time pointed with pride to 
the expansion of school enrollment and the 
broadening of educational opportunities, and 
has called attention to the need for careful 
planning to take care of the school growth in 
California which has been unique if not phe- 


*Portions of address, lack of space not permitting inclusion in full. 
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nomenal. Each time, the temptation has come 
to the superintendent to declare the year just 
past the greatest year in the history of the 
California school system, and each following 
year he has been thankful that good judgment 
caused him to refrain from premature exulta- 
tion over having reached the highest pinnacle 
in the development of the schools. 


This time, however, I shall venture farther 
than I have on any previous occasion. In fact, 
I feel disposed to go a very long way and say 
that the year 1923 will be looked upon here- 
after as one of the greatest in the history of 
the school system of California. It has wit- 
nessed the passing of the 900,000 mark in the 
enrollment of the schools. It shows the longest 
average school year in the history of the state. 
More California teachers attended summer ses- 
sion in 1923, preparing themselves to do better 
work, than at any time previous in the history 
of the state. Standard achievement tests given 
not only to city children, but also to rural 
children revealed a marked improvement in the 
learning of pupils. The people had shown their 
continued faith in the schools by voting bonds 
for buildings by the largest majorities ever 
recorded anywhere on a similar issue. All of 
these things indicate very clearly that 1923 is 
one of the greatest years in public education 
in California. 


It is not necessary for me to give details to 
show how the charges of extravagance were 
met. However, a few facts will serve to in- 
dicate the nature of the defense. A great deal 
had been made of the fact that the expenses 
of the school system had increased from $35,- 
000,000 in 1915, to approximately $100,000,000 
in 1922. This, it was asserted, is evidence of 
extravagance and ‘squandermania.” However, 
the critics failed to take account of two im- 
portant factors—the growth of the state during 
the seven year period, and the general increase 
of wages and prices during the World War. 


In 1915, the total enrollment in the kinder- 
garten, elementary and high schools was 511,- 
753; in 1923, the enrollment in these schools 
was 912,578, an increase of approximately 80 
per cent. This increase in enrollment, par- 
ticularly during the last five or six years, was 
reflected not only in increased maintenance 
charges, but also in increased building expenses 
voted by the people themselves by overwhelm- 
ing majorities to take cere of the tremendously 
increased enrollment. California expended 


more than $30,000,000 of the total $100,000,000 


school expenditures during 1922 for new school 
buildings. 

It has been demonstrated beyond successful 
challenge by actual figures, that all of the 
growth in school expenditures has been due to 
the growth of the state, the expanded school 
enrollment, the building program voted by the 
people themselves, and the unavoidable in- 
crease in wages and prices due to abnormal 
economic conditions. In no instance has ex- 
travagance of any magnitude been shown. The 
critics have depended upon general charges, 
rather than specific instances. 


The critics sought comfort, however, by com- 
paring school expenditures in California with 
similar expenditures in other states. Finding 
that the average cost per pupil in states along 
the Atlantic seaboard differed very little from 
the average cost in California, they gave figures 
for states located in the middle west. An at- 
tempt was made to compare school expenses 
in Wisconsin, for example, with those of Cali- 
fornia. However, an analysis of the figures 
showed that when the expenditures for school 
buildings were eliminated, there was little dif- 
ference in the cost per pupil in the two states, 
and this difference was fully accounted for by 
the fact that California provides more gener- 
ously for the rural schools. 


The attack was then shifted to the expendi- 
tures for the state school offices. It was 
charged that money was being squandered by 
the superintendent of public instruction and by 
the state board of education. However, a 
comparison of state office expenses in Califor- 
nia with those of Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and other states 
showed conclusively that the California state 
school offices were expending less than the 
school offices of most other states comparable 
to California. It was also shown that the 
expenses for the furnishing of free textbooks 
in California was much lower than in any other 
state in the union, being only 43% cents a 
year for each pupil. The critics who charged 
extravagance were thus driven from their re- 
doubts and other charges fully exploded. 

The charges of inefficiency were met quite 
as successfully. It was admitted at the outset 
that the schools are human institutions, with 
human imperfections. In a system as large 
as ours, it is easy to point out individual in- 
stances of inefficiency and imperfections. But 
a school system is to be judged, not by isolated 
and exceptional instances, but by the results 
as a whole. 
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Fortunately we did not have to depend upon 
our own estimate of our work. Dr. H. R. Bon- 
ner, formerly statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Education, published an article in 
the Sierra Educational News in which he rated 
the school systems of the various states on 
fifty points. Out of fifty points, California stood 
above the average for the United States in 
forty-four. Taking the average for the United 
States on fifty points as one hundred per cent, 
California showed an average of 144 per cent, 
the highest average attained by any state. Con- 
firmatory evidence was supplied by various 
other agencies, working independently. 


These ratings, coupled with the confidence 
of the people generally in the good returns 
from their schools, and testimony of the high 
standing of our schools by educational leaders 
throughout the country during the sessions of 
the National Education Association last sum- 
mer served to explode fully and completely the 
charges of inefficiency that were heralded 
abroad in an effort to discredit the schools of 
California, and particularly the leadership 
which had made possible the splendid educa- 
tional program of the state. 


Such a triumph has been worth while. It 
has set at rest the wild rumors that have 
been current more or less in recent years. 
The nation has watched the struggle with 
greatest interest, because California has been 
recognized as a leader in education. Our 
triumph has given heart to the friends of public 
education in other states, who have been en- 
gaged in a similar struggle. 


All over the land, there has been a move- 
ment during recent years to curtail the Ameri- 
can school program. It is significant that those 
who have led in the fight for curtailment have 
never had faith in American democracy. They 
believe in class education and are opposed to 
mass education. Their purposes need only to 
be dragged into the light, to secure their 
defeat. In California we have succeeded in 
bringing those purposes to light and we are 
witnessing their thwarting by the people them- 
selves. 


Before passing from this discussion of the 
struggle for the maintenance of California’s pro- 
gressive educational program, I wish to express 
appreciation of the splendid loyalty of the 
superintendents and of the teachers through- 
out the struggle. Attempts were made at vari- 
ous times to array the teachers against the 
school administration. In fact, some of the 
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critics have even gone so far as to advocate 
the abolition of all superintendencies and of 
supervisory positions. 


Frequently the superintendents were referred 
to sarcastically as “overloads” of the school 
system. It is the selfsame appeal to the rank 
and file to strike at their officers, which found 
its full fruition in the Russian soviet. Be it 
said to the credit of the teachers of California, 
that they have failed to respond to the appeal 
for disintegration of the school system. They 
recognize that school administrators are in- 
dispensable in any well ordered system and 
have turned deaf ears to the specious plea for 
rebellion. They are too thoroughly American 
to adopt, even under encouragement from 
high places, the un-American principles of Rus- 
sian sovietism. 


Three years ago, the people adopted the 
Magna Charta of the school system of Califor- 
nia—Constitutional Amendment 16. I need not 
recall the reasons for the adoption of that 
amendment. Its principle, briefly stated, is that 
education being the foundation of the state, 
it is incumbent upon the state to give the 
schools themselves a definite financial founda- 
tion. It defines the relative financial respon- 
sibilities of the state, the county and the school 
districts for the support of schools. It makes 
it impossible for the state to shirk its share 
of the burden for the support of schools. 


You will be interested to know that an at- 
torney prominent in the suits involving the 
budget, brought recently in the supreme court, 
expressed a tentative opinion that Constitu- 
tional Amendment 16 had been repealed by the 
budget amendment adopted by the people in 


1922. The question of continuing appropria- 
tions, involving the principle of Constitutional 
Amendment 16, was involved in two of the 
suits that were filed. 


The California Teachers’ Association with 
commendable diligence employed counsel to 
defend the amendment against attack and 
counsel filed an excellent brief as amicus curiae. 
You will be relieved to learn that the decision 
of the supreme court in both instances upheld 
our contention that the budget amendment did 
not repeal by implication, existing constitu- 
tional provisions. We are therefore assured 
that Constitutional Amendment 16 will continue 
to prove the beneficient factor it has been 
in the financing of education in California. 


Turning now to matters of more immediate 
importance, I wish to emphasize the need for 
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discussion of some of the topics on our pro- 
gram. I have included a discussion of the 
supply, placement and training of teachers, be- 
cause this problem is becoming more pressing. 
Contrary to general belief, California has not 
an over-supply of good teachers. About the 
first of September, I ascertained that there 
were over a hundred and fifty schools without 
teachers. I published the fact, and we received 
about two hundred letters asking for positions. 
An investigation, however, revealed the fact 
that most of the applicants either could not 
qualify for a California certificate, or they were 
old and infirm, or were afflicted with physical, 
mental or temperamental shortcomings, render- 
ing them unfit for service in a progressive 
school system. Superintendents may have ac- 
cepted some of them, but my belief is that in 
many instances, it would be as well or better 
to keep the school closed, than to employ 
teachers of this type. 

The remedy for the situation is not to fill 
our ranks with the unfit or near-unfit, but to 
train more of our California young women for 
teaching positions. If we train enough of our 
young women for teaching, we shall have no 
difficulty filling positions even in the back coun- 
try. There is still a shortage of good teachers, 
and our state must make more ample, rather 
than less ample, provision for the training of 
candidates for teaching positions. 


The placement of teachers is sure to become 
a more serious problem. With the passage of 
a bill limiting the charges of private teachers’ 
agencies to ten per cent of the first month’s 
salary of the teacher, it is probable that several 
private teachers’ agencies will retire from the 
field. This will throw more of the burden of 
placement upon the county superintendents 
and the non-profit agencies connected with 
teachers colleges and universities. Just how 
this problem should be met, should be made a 
matter of serious discussion. 


The business side of the superintendent’s 
office is given greater recognition in the pro- 
gram. Two years ago, I prescribed a budget 
form, basing it upon the form of report of the 
Federal Bureau of Education. Undoubtedly 
certain improvements can now be made on the 
basis of our experience. For two years now 
the budget law has been working. Superin- 
tendents have been studying the budget prob- 
lem with a purpose to effect economy without 
impairing efficiency. The program will give 
opportunity for a full discussion of the entire 
budget problem. 


OBSERVING AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


EDNESDAY, November 21st, is School 
\W and Teacher Day. The Parent- 

Teachers’ Association can well assist 
in making the plans for this day. Representa- 
tives of the organization should be invited to 
give addresses at evening meetings. They 
should cooperate with the teachers in urging 
parents to visit the schools. Last year on 
School and Teacher Day a number of schools 
held an evening session in order that more 
parents might have an opportunity to visit the 
schools. 


A. Posters and Slides. 


1. Do you know your child’s teacher? 
If not, get acquainted with her during Edu- 
cation Week. 


2. Are the teachers of your children 
normal-college or college graduates? If 
not, why? 

3. Find out, if possible, what your com- 
munity pays for luxuries. Then compare 
this with the cost of the schools. 


4. Do you belong to a Parent-Teacher 
Association? If not, join now. 


5. Visit your schools today. 


B. Subjects of Essays and Speeches. 


1. Our state’s program for rural schools. 

2. The nation’s debt to the teacher. 

3. The relation of education to civiliza- 
tion. 

4. Better trained teachers for rural 
schools. 


5. The schools the hope of America. 


C. Plays, Pageants, and Stories. 


The Light. By Catherine T. Price, At- 
lantic Monthly Press (1920). An educa- 
tional pageant that was prepared for pre- 
sentation at the Cleveland convention of 
the National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1920. Could well be given in schools 
located in small towns. One-teacher 
schools could give some of the scenes. 


The Gifts of Nations. By Maud C. New- 
bury. U. S. Bureau of Education. Rural 
School Leaflet. No. 20, 1923. A pageant 
particularly adapted for all grades in a one- 
teacher school. Given at township fes- 
tivals, Hunterdon County, N. J. 


The Last Lesson. From Bryant’s How 


to Tell Stories to Children. Houghton 
Mifflin. 


A Boy from the Hatter’s Shop. A story 
of Peter Cooper, from Bryant’s How to Tell 
Stories to Children. Houghton Mifflin. 

Jason’s School Days. From Tanglewood 
Tales, by Hawthorne. 

Altemus., 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT SIXTEEN: 


Its MEANING—ITs ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A. R. HERON 
Deputy Director of Education for California 


ballot in November, 1920, was an in- 

itiative constitutional amendment. It 
changed the basis of state aid for elementary 
and secondary schools, strictly within the 
traditional policy of California. 

“Amendment Sixteen” has been characterized 
by the Governor of California as “the most 
vicious, iniquitous measure ever written into 
the statutes.” 

A study has been made to discover accurately 
the effect of “Amendment Sixteen” as reflected 
three years after its adoption. 

The results of that study are presented here- 
with. 


6< A MENDMENT SIXTEEN” on the state 


California’s Traditional Policy in Education 

INCE the beginning of its history, Califor- 
S nia has striven to equalize educational op- 
portunities as between richer and poorer sec- 
tions of the state. To this end there was 
created a state school fund, to be distributed 
by the state in accordance with the school 
needs of the counties. 


CHART I. 


1880 1885 1890 1895 


1900 


In order that no community might take un- | 
due advantage of this state aid or equalization, 
to the extent of evading all obligation as a 
community, the counties have been required 
by state law to carry a fair share of school 
costs locally. 


In theory the financial aid supplied by the 
state supplemented by that required of the 
counties by state law would guarantee the 
minimum necessary for the schooling of each 
child. All improvements of education oppor- 
tunity as well as all needed buildings have 
remained the responsibility of the local school 
districts. 


When state aid pays a considerable portion 
of the total cost of the schools, equalization 
of opportunity can be accomplished. If the 
percentage of state aid to the total goes down, 
the attempted equalization fails. 

What percentage of school costs has the 
state supplied throughout the years? 


TABLE I. Proportion of Total Kindergarten, 
Elementary and High School Receipts Con- 


Proportion of Total Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Receipts 
contribution by the State during the years from the adoption of 
the present Constitution in 1879, to 1920. 


1905 1910 1915 1920 
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tributed by the State, during the years from AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


1854-55 to 1919-20. 


£B0E05 2255285 28.7% 
1860-60 ... cscs 18.7% 
1864-65........ 25.1% 
le | ee 28.5% 
SSIS AD. cc euae 40.3% 
GIS OU 2. Sacaes 50.1% 
SSS4-85. 0. 5 0. ss 51.2% 
1889-30... 2.665% 52.4% 
1894-96......65 48.7% 
1899-1900...... 53.0% 
1904-05... 2.50 39.3% 
4909-10. . s).00 27.1% 
1914-16. .....0. 19.7% 
1919-20. 2.000% 14.0% 


CHART II. How the Burden Was Shifted. 








TABLE II. The strain of “the shifted burden” 
on weaker localities. 
Inequalities between various counties in 
educational opportunities, 1919-1920. 


DAYS OF ACTUAL SCHOOLING PROVIDED: 


Highest—Santa Cruz County........ 190 days 
Lowest—El Dorado County......... 147 days 
ORG © oi ok sc Vdaawene cancer senna 43 days 


Pupils of Santa Cruz County had 30% better 
opportunity than those of El Dorado County, 
measured by the salaries paid their teachers. 


(WOMEN): 

Highest—Alameda County ......... $1,574.00 
Lowest—Shasta County ........... 723.68 
Pupils of Alameda County had 117% better 
opportunity than those of Shasta County, 
measured by the salaries paid their teachers. 

COUNTY SCHOOL TAX RATES: 
Highest—Calaveras County (and others) $.50 
Lowest—Plumas County ...........ee0. 15 
Plumas County was able to maintain its 
schools on a county school tax rate of $.15 on 
the $100.00, while Calaveras, El Dorado, 
Placer, Shasta and other counties required 
a rate of $.50 on the $100.00. 

ASSESSED VALUATION PER PUPIL: 


Highest—Plumas County .............. 
seesticstedawaeebeewes $20,666.00 per pupil 
Lowest—San Bernardino County........ 
sc SKS DS Ree eens $ 3,261.00 per pupil 


Plumas County had taxable wealth of $20,666 

per child enrolled in elementary and high 

schools, while San Bernardino had only 
$3,261. 

During the thirty years between the adoption 
of the present Constitution in 1879 and the 
year 1910, the state had contributed 43.4% of 
all elementary, high and kindergarten school 
funds. (The state contribution is applied en- 
tirely to elementary and high school teachers’ 
salaries.) 

In the year 1919-20, the state contribution 
had fallen to 14% of the total of such school 
funds. 

The value of the state school fund as a 
factor for equalizing opportunities had become 
almost negligible. California’s traditional pol- 
icy of the equal opportunity had been un- 
consciously surrendered. 

What led to this condition? 


Why the Burden Was Shifted 


TATE contributions to the public school 
funds did not keep pace with rising costs. 
The school costs were steadily increased by 
three factors: 
1. Larger Attendance. 
2. Depreciation of the Dollar. 
3. Better School Facilities and Service. 

State contributions recognized the first fac- 
tor, occasionally the second, and completely 
ignored the third. 

State contributions were fixed by the legis- 
lature. Local contributions were determined 
directly by the “people at home.” The “people 
at home” saw their schools and their needs, 
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and were able to translate that knowledge im- 
mediately into the provision of needed funds 
from local taxes. 

The legislature could not respond to the 
needs of the schools because it was not direct- 
ly under the influence of the “people at home.” 

After 1910 a second cause emphasized the 
shifting of the burden from the state to the 
local taxpayers, In that year, the so-called 
“Plehn plan” of taxation was adopted. There- 
after state taxes were to be paid by railroads, 
public utility corporations, banks, and insur- 
ance companies. Local taxes were to be paid 
by owners of real estate, general and personal 
property. 

The state taxpayers inevitably found them- 
selves allied to keep down state taxes, includ- 
ing the state school funds. These state cor- 
poration taxpayers, by their very nature, were 
capable of prompt and effective organization. 
The purely legitimate influence which such an 
alliance as theirs can exert over a state legis- 
lature is tremendous. 

The collapse of equalization of educational 
opportunities by state aid was conceded in 
1919. But although the legislature in that year 
faced the unquestioned fact, the only response 


was the increase of state aid for elementary 
schools by $2.50 per pupil. 

This increase was useless and hopeless as 
far as restoring a fair relation between state 


aid and total school costs. The state’s con- 
tribution during the two following years 
dropped to the lowest percentage in the history 
of California. 

Convinced that the legislature could not or 
would not solve the problem, the “people at 
home” acted in 1920 by adopting “Amendment 
Sixteen.” 


The Voters and Amendment Sixteen 
HE vote by which “Amendment Sixteen” 
was adopted at the election of November, 
1920, was 506,008 votes for, to 268,781 votes 
against. 


More than half a million of the “people at 
home” were convinced that this measure was 
something which should be in the constitution 
of the state. Perhaps no measure ever voted 
upon has been so fully studied, explained, and 
understood. The overwhelming vote was a 
deliberate act of the voters, after consideration 
of these facts: 

1. Amendment Sixteen was a constitutional 

amendment. Its provisions were to be- 
come part of the constitution, capable of 
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change only by direct vote of the people, 
not subject to the will of a possibly un- 
friendly legislature or governor. 

. It increased the contribution of the state 
for elementary schools from approxi- 
mately $19.25 per pupil, during 1920-1921, 
to $30.00 per pupil, in average daily at- 
tendance each year thereafter. 

. It increased the contribution of the state 
for high schools from $15.00 per pupil 
to $30.00 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. 

. It required that each county raise by 
county school tax, an amount equal to 
the state apportionment to such county 
for elementary schools. 

. It required that each county raise by 
county school tax an amount double the 
state apportionment to such county for 
high schools. 

. It required that all of the money so pro- 
vided by the state and not less than 60% 
of the money so provided by the coun- 
ties must be used exclusively for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. ‘ 

Thus, Amendment Sixteen guaranteed a 
minimum of $60.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools and a 
minimum of $90.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the high schools. It guaranteed 
to every school district an amount of money 
for teachers’ salaries making possible the em- 
ployment of a trained teacher at a reasonable 
salary for a full school year. ' 

Has Amendment Sixteen unjustly increased 
the tax burden of the state corporation tax- 
payers? 

Has it increased the burden of all taxpayers? __ 

Has it equalized educational opportunities in 
the richer and poorer counties? 

Has it proven itself “the most vicious, in- 
iquitous measure ever written into the 
statutes?” 

For the answers to these questions facts for 
comparison are presented for the year 1920- 
1921, before Amendment Sixteen became ef- 
fective, and the year 1922-23, one year after 
it became effective. 


Table I shows the percentage of all school 
funds contributed by the state in past years. 
The years most significant as to the effect of 


. Amendment Sixteen, with the percentage con- 
tributed by the state during each of them, are 


as follows: 
1919-1920 State contribution 
1920-1921 State contribution 


14.0% 
13.6% 
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1921-1922 State contribution..... 15.1% 
1922-1923 State contribution..... 20.3% 


Two years after Amendment Sixteen became 
effective, the state, which from 1880 to 1910 
had supplied 43.4% of all school funds, was 
supplying only 20.3%! Less than half the 
amount supplied in the earlier period. 

The state corporation taxpayers found them- 
selves in 1922-23 paying 20.3% of public school 
costs as compared with 14.0% which they paid 
in 1920, 19.7% which they paid in 1915, or 
53.0% supplied from state taxes ‘on general 
property in 1900! 


But are the state corporation taxpayers un- 
fairly burdened as a result of the added state 
aid for schools required by Amendment Six- 
teen? 

The total paid for all purposes as state, 
county, city and district taxes (including city 
licenses) for the year 1921-1922, was $202,- 
370,989.54. 

Of this total the state corporation taxes 
were $31,111,611.22 or 15.37%. 

The total assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in March, 1922, was $5,135,300.293.00. 

Of this, the operative property of state cor- 
poration taxpayers (taxed for state purposes 
only and exempt from all other taxes and 
licenses) was $934,162,011.00 or 18.19%. 

If state corporation taxpayers had paid taxes 
in 1921-1922 in proportion to their share of the 
total assessed valuation in March, 1922, they 
would have paid $5,708,980.00 more than they 
did pay. 


TABLE III. School Average Daily Attendance 
on which school finances are based for 1920- 
1921 and 1922-1923. 


1919-20 (Basis for financing of 1920-21) 


Kindergarten ......... 15,458 

Wiementery 6H 387,899 

High School .......... 77,594 

WHOTATE 2. 04 See 480,951 

1921-22 (Basis for financing of 1922-23) 

memcergarten ......... 20,779 

WOINONtETY *.. oe Shes 459,324 

High Beweol ......5<s% 110,206 

WNTAS Ss os 32o Sak 509,309 

Increase 
Kindergarten ......... 5,321—34.42% 
Elementary .......... 71,425—18.41% 
High School ......... 32,612—42.03% 
WOTAL S35 it ee 109,358—22.74% 
» 


Table III shows that average daily attend- 
ance in kindergarten, elementary and high 
schools increased almost 23% from 1919-1920 
to 1921-1922. 

Local ‘taxpayers might fairly expect their 
taxes for school purposes to increase in like 
proportion from 1920-1921 to 1922-1923. 

If state corporation taxpayers were paying 
a fair proportion of the total cost of schools 
in 1919-1920 and 1920-1921, they, too, might 
have expected about this proportion of in- 
crease by 1922-1923. But— 

From 1880 to 1910, state taxes furnished 
43.4% of all school money. 

In 1919-1920, state taxes furnished only 14% 
of all school money. 

In 1920-1921, state taxes furnished only 13.6% 
of all school money. 

Therefore, justice demanded an increase in 
state taxes for schools many fold greater than 
the increase in local taxes for schools. 
TABLE IV. State School Funds controlled by 

Vote of the People affected by “Amendment 

16” and Increase in Attendance, years 1920- 

1921 and 1922-1923. 

1920-21 Prior to effect of “Amendment 16” 
Elementary School Fund. .$7,469,146.44 
High School Fund........ 1,161,729.90 


ED RES o 6 2ie Sek epee $8,630,876.34 

1922-23 Subsequent to effect of “Amendment 16” 
Elementary School Fund .$13,779,720.00 
High School Fund....... 3,306,180.00 


Cbs 6 oe oe ae $17,085,900.00 
Increase 
Elementary Fund ...$6,310,573.56— 84.48% 
High School Fund.. 2,144,450.10—184.59% 


TOTAL. 66.024 $8,455.023.66— 96.80% 

Table IV shows the increase in state school 
funds from 1920-21 to 1922-23. 

The chief cause of this increase was the re- 
quirement of Amendment Sixteen that the state 
furnish $30.00 per pupil instead of. approxi- 
mately $19.25 per pupil in elementary schools 
and $15.00 per pupil in high schools, as in 
1920-1921. 

If this factor alone had affected the state 
school fund, the average daily attendance re- 
maining as in 1919-1920, the state school fund 
in 1922-1923 would have been $h3,964,790.00. 
($30.00 per pupil based on the 1919-1920 aver- 
age daily attendance in elementary and high 
schools.) 


But the average daily attendance increased 
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22.74% in the two year period, making a further 
increase of $3,121,110.00 in the state contribu- 
tion. 

Thus, between 1921 and 1923, $5,333,913.66 
was added to the state’s share of school costs 
by the requirements of Amendment Sixteen, 
and $3,121,110.00 more was added by the cur- 
rent increase in average daily attendance. 


TABLE V. General County School Taxes. Af- 
fected by “Amendment 16” and increase in 
attendance. Years 1920-1921 and 1922-1923. 

1920-21 County Elementary $17,569,134.72 

County High 5,941,459.57 


$23,510,594.29 


$19,731,430.99 
7,442,766.60 


1922-23 County Elementary 
County High 


$27,174,197.59 
$3,663,603.30 
15.58 

Table V shows that general county school 
taxes increased, from 1920-1921 to 1922-1923, 
by 15.58%. 

These taxes are fixed by Amendment Sixteen 
at a minimum of $30.00 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in elementary schools and 
$60.00 per pupil in high schools. 

If general county school taxes had kept up 
their normal increase, parallel to the increase 
in average daily attendance, these taxes would 
have gone up in this two-year period by 22.74% 
instead of 15.58%. 

Amendment Sixteen did not increase the 
burden of the common taxpayer as measured 
by county school taxes, which Amendment Six- 
teen controls. * 


TABLE VI. District School Taxes Controlled 
by Local Officers. 
1920-21 High School Maintenance 
‘ $13,865,759.32 
Elementary Maintenance 7,796.971.19 
Kindergarten 1,616,062.66 
Special School Bldg..... 2,200,011.68 


$25,478,804.85 
High School Maintenance 

$17,759,405.08 
Elementary Maintenance 9,219,566 23 
Kindergarten . 2,240,288.33 
Special School Bldg..... 2,164,092.60 


1922-23 


$31,383,352.24 
$5,904,547.39 
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Table VI shows the increase, from 1920-1921 
to 1922-1923, in local school taxes controlled 
by local school or elective officers. 

These taxes increased almost exactly as did 
the average daily attendance, the increase in 
such taxes being 23.18% as compared with the 
increase of 22.74% in attendance. 

The officers who control the amount of these 
taxes are directly in touch with the “people 
at home.” This increase was made with the 
approval of the “people at home.” 

Amendment Sixteen did not in any way affect 
these taxes except by making possible some 
reduction due to the larger amounts supplied 
from state funds. 

The local officers did not evade the respon- 
sibility for school costs, and their people have 
continued to pay taxes for school support in- 
creasing as the school attendance increases. 


TABLE VII. District School Taxes Controlled 
by Vote of the People. Years 1920-1921 and 
1922-1923, 

1920-21 High School Bonds $2,121,803.41 

Elementary School Bonds 3,729,513.99 


$5,851,317.40 
High School Bonds $3,300,974.19 
Elementary School Bonds 5,177,829.03 


1922-23 


$8,478,803.22 


$2,627,485.82 
44.90 

Table VII shows the increase in local dis- 
trict school taxes controlled directly by vote of 
the people. 

These taxes are not affected directly or in- 
directly by Amendment Sixteen. 

Instead of merely keeping pace with the in- 
crease of 22.74% in attendance, these school 
taxes, controlled by the vote of the people who 
pay them, were increased by 44.90%. 

These taxes represent added “buildings and 
equipment and reflect directly the determina- 
tion of the people to supply better educational 
opportunities. 

Chart III shows the percentages of increase 
from 1920-1921 to 1922-1923 in school attend- 
ance and each class of school taxes paid by the 
ordinary taxpayer. 

All such taxes combined have increased 
somewhat less proportionately than has the 
school attendance. 

County school taxes, governed by Amend- 
ment Sixteen, 1 ayfdance. very much less 


Increase 
% Increase 


than has school att#fdance. 
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CHART III. School Taxes and the Ordinary Taxpayer. 
Before and Since the Adoption of “Amendment Sixteen.” 
Percentages of Increase from 1920-21 to 1922-23, 


All Local School Taxes 22.24% WME AEE 
All County School Taxes 15.58% pe tale 


District School Taxes Con- 
trolled by Local Officers 23.18% 


District School Taxes Con- 
trolled by Vote of People 44.90% 


District school taxes controlled by local of- 
ficers, not governed by Amendment Sixteen, 
have increased slightly more than school at- 
tendance. 5 


District school taxes (for bonds) controlled 
by vote of the people, not affected by Amend- 
ment Sixteen, have increased almost twice the 
percentage of the increase in school attend- 
ance. 


Have educational opportunities been equal- 
ized? 


In 1920-1921, the shortest average school year 
in any county was 139 days in Shasta County; 
the longest 191 days in San Francisco. 


In 1922-1923, the shortest average school year 
in any county was 163 days; the longest was 
194 days. 


In 1922-1923, Shasta County kept its schools 
open 164 days, as compared with 139 days in 
1920-1921. 


In 1920-1921, the county with the longest 
average school term maintained school for 52 
days longer than the county with the shortest 
term—an excess of over 37%. 


In 1922-1923, this discrepancy had been re- 
duced to 31 days or an excess of only 19% for 
the longest average county school term over 
the shortest. 


In 1920-1921, the lowest average salary for 
women teachers was $798.59, paid by Shasta 
County. 


In 1922-1923, Shasta County paid an average 
salary of $1,269.16 to women teachers. 


In 1920-1921, the county paying the highest 
average salaries to women teachers paid sal- 
aries 132% higher than those in the lowest 
county. In 1922-1923 this discrepancy had been 
reduced to 56%. \ 

The average salary of women teachers in the 
ten counties paying the lowest average salaries 
in 1920-1921, had been increased from an aver- 
age of $906.95 in that yedr to an average of 
$1,272.27 in 1922-1923, an increase of 41.4%. 

In evidence that this has been a process of 
equalization rather than a general increase, the 
average salary of women teachers in the five 
counties paying the highest average salaries in 
1920-1921, had increased only 4.2% during the 

, 


} same time. 


What is Your Answer? 

Is it “vicious” that the lowest average salary 
of regular teachers in any county has gone 
from $798.59 to $1269.16 per year? 

Is it “vicious” that the average school year 
in one county has gone from 139 days to 164 
days? 

Is it “iniquitous” that the state which in 1900 
bore 53% of the cost of schools is now bearing 
as much as 20% of that cost? 

Is it “iniquitous” that state corporation tax- 
payers owning over 18% of all assessed prop- 
erty are “burdened” with 15% of the taxes? 

Is equality of educational opportunity 
“vicious” and “iniquitous?” : 

If so, then the Governor of California was 
justified in describing Amendment Sixteen as 
“the most vicious, iniquitous measure ever writ- 
ten into the statutes.” 
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THE RIVERSIDE CONVENTION 


JAS. A. BARR 


and District Superintendents held at the 

Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside, from 
Octobér 15th to 19th, touched the “high water 
mark” in program, in good fellowship, in re- 
sults. No Superintendents’ Convention for a 
generation has dealt with more important edu- 
cational problems. Among outstanding ques- 
tions considered were: Supply, placement and 
training of teachers; Rural supervision; Retire- 
ment salary fund; Making the school budget; 
The school and community; Reorganization of 
our curriculum; Certification of teachers; 
Teacher tenure law; Problems of the school 
trustee; Social Science courses; American 
Education week; Savings through business 
management; Are the schools costing too 
much?; California school text books; Problems 
of school finance; Standard tests in 
supervision. 


Tn Annual Convention of County, City 


+ * * 
Official greeting was sent by the Convention 
to the three deans of California school men,— 
J. W. Linscott of Santa Cruz, Job Wood, Jr., 


of Sacramento and Dr. A. F. Lange of the 
University of California. Many were the per- 
sonal and Convention tributes given them for 
work so well done through their many years 
of constructive educational effort. Mr. Linscott 
attended the first Convention of City and 
County Superintendents held in 1882. During 
the years since, he has missed but one Con- 
vention. A wonderful record! 


With the years, Superintendents come and 
go. But a high professional standard is main- 
tained. Seldom have more new faces been 
welcomed at a Convention of California School 
Superintendents. Here is the list “initiated” at 
the opening session: Charles Schwoerer, 
Calaveras County; Halber H. Sauber, Colusa 
County; A. A. Brierly, Inyo County; Mrs. Meta 
N. Footman, Madera County; T. B. Price, Mari- 
posa County; C. S. Weaver, Merced County; 
Charles J. Toreson, Modoc County; Miss Eva 
Holmes, Napa County; Mrs. Ella Austin, 
Nevada County; Mrs. Vivian L. Long, Plumas 
County; R. E. Golway, Sacramento County; 
Miss Catherine W. Gray, San Benito County; 
J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco; Harry Bessac, 
San Joaquin County; J. E. Hancock, Santa 
Clara County; Miss Louise Clark, Sonoma 
County; Mrs. M. S. Gray, Sutter County; C. R. 


‘place. 


Holbrook, San Bernardino; K. F. Adams, Santa 
Cruz. 
* * * 

As always, State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood proved to be the right man in the right 
His annual address was a statesman- 
like presentation of facts, figures, conditions. 
When any problem came up, he was always 
ready with a real solution. 

+ « * 

The veterans of the “Old Guard” never get 
beyond “forty years young.” Keppel, David- 
son, Morgan, Wheelock, Rebok, Cranston, | 
Camper, White, Cloud, Chaney, Hughes and Al- | 
bee gave the Convention a combination of en- 
thusiasm and experience that led to the 
solution of many problems presented. 

* * a 

The declaration adopted at the Convention 
on October 19th is the most striking educa- 
tional document issued in California in a 
decade. 

* * o 

Art education was represented at the Con- 
vention by Prof. A. B. Clark of Stanford Uni- 
versity and F. H. Meyer, Director of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts. At the open- 
ing session Prof. Clark gave an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Proposed Art Program for 
Junior High Schools,” showing how to apply 
art to every day life in home and community. 

* * * 


The Appointment Secretaries present at the 
Convention organized the Western Association 
of Appointment Secretaries. The following 
officers were selected: Chairman, Mrs. May L. 
Cheney, University of California; Secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Snell, Stanford University. 

s> &¢ @- e 

On “Visiting Day” most of the Superin- 
tendents’ were interested visitors at the State 
Demonstration School at Cucumonga, fifteen 
miles from Riverside. Here some 250 boys and 
girls, mostly Mexican, are given instruction in 
the elementary grades. The school, under the 
general supervision of Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, 
Commissioner of Elementary Schools, is in 
charge of Mrs. Adelia A. Samuels with five 
assistants. No paragraph can give even an 
“inkling” of the splendid work done or of the 
inspiring way in which it is done. An article 
on the school is promised for an early issue of 
“Sierra.” 
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Superintendent J. F. West of Pasadena led in 
the discussion on “Saving through Business 
Management.” He advocated placing respon- 
sibility on the school executives by buildings 
and departments. Each school should have its 
budget with the principal directly responsible. 
He pointed out the waste traceable through 
having backward pupils in the regular grades. 
Opportunity classes should be organized in 
special study rooms for backward pupils. In 
discussing the subject many valuable sugges- 
tions were made by Superintendents J. O. Cross 
of Santa Rosa, Paul E. Stewart of Santa Bar- 
bara and R. L. Bird of San Luis Obispo Co. 


* * * 


On Wednesday afternoon of Convention 
Week, a touching tribute was paid to the mem- 
ory of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hyatt. The pro- 
gram was carried out at Olive Wood Cemetery, 
where they were interred. Ira Landis, County 
Superintendent of Schools of Riverside County, 
acted as master of ceremonies. City Super- 
intendent A. N. Wheelock of Riverside placed 
on the graves wreaths from the Convention of 
Superintendents. Harr Wagner in eloquent 
words gave the eulogy. In closing, the audience 
sang “Nearer My God to Thee.” The program, 
so simply and reverently carried out, showed 
how well Mr. and Mrs. Hyatt stood in the 
affections of their co-workers in directing the 
schools of California. 


*- * * 


A live after-dinner session was held on Tues- 
day evening of Convention Week. Addresses 
were given as follows: “The Governor and the 
Budget”, Mark Keppel; “The Critics of Public 
Education”, E. Morris Cox; “Are the Schools 
Inefficient”, H. B. Wilson; “The Attempt to 
Array Teachers against Executives”, Fred M. 
Hunter. The discussion was terse, vigorous, 
pointed and covered every phase of the Califor- 


nia situation. 
eB & 2 


On “Visiting Day” the Superintendents made 
pilgrimages to Sherman Indian Institute; cross- 
crowned Mt. Rubidoux; Magnolia Avenue; the 
Riverside City and County Library; the parent 
Navel orange tree, mother of California’s 
$5,000,000-a-year orange industry; the Riverside 
schools; orange groves; Chaffee Union High 
School and Junior College of Agriculture; 
Citrus Experiment Station of the University of 
California; the Cucumonga School and other 
points of educational, horticultural and scenic 
interest. It was a day well spent. 


Superintendent Walter L. Bachrodt of San 
Jose, in a snappy, forceful talk, reported from 
the committee appointed to cooperate with the 
Boy Scout movement. His principal suggestion 
to the convention was that the Boy Scouts be 
allowed to use school buildings for meetings 
but discouraged the school taking an active 
part in the direction of Scout work. 


“Never let the school control Scout work. 
Help but do not try to swallow it, for when 
you do, you destroy the most valuable boy 
movement in history,” he said. He added fur- 
ther that it was not good to have the schools 
receive credit for Scout work but Scout work 
to get credit for good school work. Superin- 
tendents and teachers were urged to inform 
themselves on Scout work. 


* * ®8 


The Boards of Education of Sacramento, 
Long Beach and the San Mateo Union High 
School District “set the pace” for future Con- 
ventions by sending the following official rep- 
resentatives to the Riverside gathering: Mrs. 
Geo. B. Lorenz, President Board of Education, 
Sacramento; Melvin Neel, City Board of Educa- 
tion, Long Beach; J. C. Robb, President Board 
of Education, San Mateo Union High School 
District. Mr. Robb has been President of the 
San Mateo Board for twenty years. At one 
of the gatherings he said he was enjoying the 
Convention because he was happy to meet the 
men and women who were so well shaping the 
destinies of the boys and girls of California. 


* * * 


Superintendent L. E. Chenoweth of Kern 
County in a pithy talk developed plans for 
“Community Support and How to Get It.” 
He told just how the support of the local 
press could be secured. The Superintendent 
should know how to present the school pro- 
gram as real news in a way to win support 
from parents and taxpayers. He should dis- 
tinguish between mere statistics and vital facts 
and figures. He illustrated his talk by telling 
of eleven school items in one issue of one of 
his home papers. He also spoke of the value 


of organized school athletics in any community. 
The schools should have representatives in the 
Rotary Club, the Lions’ Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other local organizations. Many 
helpful suggestions were given from the ex- 
perience of Superintendents C. C. Hughes, W. 
E. Faught and A. R. Clifton. 
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One of the live topics discussed was, ’Are 
Said Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson in his apt, pungent way: 


the schools costing too much?” 


“Those who claim that the public schools 
are costing too much usually mean that the 
United States is in danger of financial bank- 
ruptcy on account of the large amounts 
spent for public education. Of course, only 
an ignoramus or a clown could make such 
a suggestion. In the first place, only about 
one seventieth of the wealth added annually 
to the United States is spent for education. 
In the second place the amounts spent for 
useless Wixuries could not possibly be so 
overwhelmingly large if the people had to 
skimp to pay their school taxes. It is well 
known that more is spent annually for each 
of the following than it takes to pay all of 
the bills per year for education: Candy, 
tobacco, joyrides and the like. 

The total spent per year for various 
luxuries is over seventeen times the one 
billion dollars spent annually for schools. 
There is no danger of economic ruin owing 
to the cost of schools. Further the schools 
do not now cost as much in proportion to 
the service rendered as they used to cost. 
No other public business is operated so 
economically nor renders such large re- 
turns for the cost.” 


Not a little interest was aroused in dis- 
cussing “American Education Week—How to 
Organize Its Observance.” 
gleaned from the many suggestions made by 


Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland: 


“This week, especially designated by the 
President of the United States, offers a fine 


The following is 


opportunity to bring the 
schools nearer to the 
parents. To make the most 
of the week there must be 
a definite far-seeing or- 
ganization. The purpose of 
this should be to arrange 
to have just as large a 
proportion of the people of 
the community as possible 
become familiar with the 
schools, to know the prin- 
cipals and teachers of their 
children and what they are 
actually doing. People 
who know what the schools 
are doing are always 
staunch supporters. 

The group of organiza- 
tions in the community 
that can bring this about 
are those naturally identi- 
fied with this movement. 
In Oakland the lead is 
taken by the American 
Legion., the High Twelve 
Club, and P. T. A. A joint 
committee is appointed to 
manage the proceedings of 

Sermons are preached in the 
churches. Speakers are assigned to all luncheon 
clubs and many lodges. Special motion pictures 
are exhibited. Committees of the American 
Legion and High Twelve Club manage the visit- 
ing to each school. The plan is to make as 
many contacts as possible through organized 
effort.” 


the week. 


One of the principal topics discussed before 
the City and District Superintendents’ Section 
was on “Sooial Science Courses.” The dis- 
cussion of the topic in its relation to the 
Senior High School was led by Superintendent 
Wm. John Cooper of Fresno. The following is 
culled from his excellent presentation: 


“It is wise in these meetings to confine 
our thinking rather closely to objectives. 
Were we now discussing “Civic Education,” 
I should say, that our orchestras and ball 
teams provide excellent civic training as do 
practically all extra-curricula activities. 
In confining these remarks to subjects I am 
not to be misunderstood as stressing the 
value of textbook material. I am merely 
confining myself to the topic assigned,— 
“Social Science Courses in Senior High 
Schools.” Just as the term “Natural 
Sciences” covers Biology, Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, ete., the scope of Social Sciences is 
indicated by History, Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology and Human Geography. 
What has each to contribute to a high 
school course? 

In the 10th grade should be a course 
in European History (if you will), showing 
how our civilization came to be what it is. 
Such a course will account for present di- 
versity of religious belief. Why democracy 
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developed in some countries earlier than in 
others; how autocracy was maintained so 
long in some; how national patriotism de- 
veloped, etc. 


In the 11th year American History and 
Civics should be offered. The History course 
will account for significant elements in our 
present day American life: what American- 
ism is; what the ideals of an American are 
and why they are what they are. The 
Civics course will explain the fundamental 
principles of American Constitutionalism, 
stressing the bill of rights, the division of 
powers between Federal and State govern- 
ments, division of governmental function be- 
tween Congress, President and Courts. 


This leaves the 12th year when pupils are 
mature for a course in Problems of Democ- 
racy,—Economic and Social. During the 
past few months we have had a coal strike, 
a shortage of railroad facilities, a “super- 
bumper” wheat crop, etc. Such problems 
confronting government are to be rightly 
solved only if the leaders in the formation 
of public opinion have a grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of Economics and So- 
ciology.” 

* ¢ @ 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations addressed the Superintendents on 


“Better Cooperation between Home and 
School.” Mrs. Bradford’s address follows in 
part: 

“The Parent-Teacher Association is a 


group of parents organized for constructive 
cooperation between the school and its pa- 
trons. We have real cooperation here in 
California, and we must continue to bring 
the parents of the children in our schools 
into an even closer fellowship with the 
teachers. Heretofore we have stressed the 
cooperation of the parent with the school, 
but the teachers and those at the head of 
the school must make plans to cooperate 
with the parent. This must be done to a 
great extent in the rural districts, where 
there is not so much organization. 

The Superintendent's attitude does much 
toward enthusiasm in the community. He 
must suggest and execute organization, and 
plan to keep the parents in close touch with 
what is going on in the school. A senti- 
ment for education in every community must 
be created. That is one of the greatest 
missions of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. The bringing of teachers and parents 
together will accomplish this end.” 


That the Parent-Teacher Association does 
more in Pasadena in keeping the parents in- 
terested in the education of their children 
than any other agency was the statement of 
Supt. John F. West of that city. J. M. Gwinn, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, 
spoke on the same subject, declaring “that 
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the teachers must know the home to do the 
best for the child.” He stressed the impor- 
tance of parents and teachers becoming ac- 
quainted and discussing together the prob- 
lems of community education. 

* * * 


The public school teachers’ retirement salary 
fund, its advantages, inefficiencies and operat- 
ing plans were thoroughly discussed. The dis- 
cussion was opened by E. P. Clarke, President 
State Board of Education. 

Replying to recent statements that the fund 
is in an unsafe condition, Mr. Clarke showed 
that there is an invested surplus at the present 
time of $1,708,561. This in spite of the fact 
that during the ten years the law has been 
in force $2,495,725 have been paid in retire- 
ment salaries. The surplus has increased every 
year and is invested in school and municipal 
bonds. There are now 909 annuitants drawing 
retirement salaries and this number is increas- 
ing quite slowly, about 50 or 60 a year. Mr. 
Clarke advanced the view that the fund is in 
very good shape and that a further test should 
be made of the system before taking any steps 
to change it. 

* * * 

The County Superintendents’ section gave 
much thought to all phases of “Rural Super- 
vision.” Supt. David E. Martin of Alameda 
County opened the discussion. He pointed out 
that rural supervision has proven itself to be 
one of the most beneficial and forward steps 
that has been made in the improvement of 
rural schools during the past 25 to 30 years. 

He said that with fuller understanding of 
the purpose, scope and method of financing 
such supervision, has come a splendid attitude 
of cooperation and appreciation on the part of 
the general public, teachers and trustees. He 
felt it was the duty of the Superintendent and 
his supervisors to sell the idea of supervision 
to teachers and patrons of the schools through 
effectiveness, a helpful spirit and sympathetic 
understanding of their problems, troubles and 
handicaps. 

Supts. Sabra Greenhalgh of Amador County, 
C. E. Schwoerer of Calaveras, M. L. Richmond 
of Kings, Irene Burns of Placer, J. E. Buck- 
man of Tulare and Charlotte Cunningham of 
Shasta followed in the order named and gave 
in detail reports on the work being done in 
their respective counties. 

ft * e 


“The Supply, Placement and Training of 


Teachers,” was one of the convention topics 
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that aroused general interest. “California has 
never had an adequate supply of properly 
trained teachers,” declared Supt. Susan M. 
Dorsey of Los Angeles in opening the discus- 
sion. “The supply and quality of teachers, 
however, are increasing and on the whole im- 
proving, and if we are to judge the case in 
general by the situation in Los Angeles, the 
period of extreme shortage is practically 
ended. We find ourselves this year with a 
fairly ample supply of teachers in spite of the 
fact that our schools are flooded with children 
and despite educational requirements which 
have made it difficult for teachers to obtain 
certificates. But for the delay in certification, 
Los Angeles schools would have opened this 
fall fully manned, which indicates that the 
period of shortage is terminating. 

“Experimentation so far as it is wisely and 
conservatively directed toward improvement of 
instruction along a given line has also a limited 
place in the training of teachers, but experi- 
mentation conducted in a spirit of curiosity or 
theorizing that does not give fair promise of 
returns which if put into general practice would 
involve unwarranted and impossible expendi- 
tures should be eliminated. Exactly what I 
mean is this: Teacher-training today is too 
full of questions that never are satisfactorily 
answered, is too hazy, lacks definiteness, is 
too disintegrated; this is a fault, however, of 
the whole public school situation. 

“At such a time, the charlatan is always in 
evidence with his educational panacea, the one 
and only sure remedy for defects in teacher 
technique, in classification, organization and 
all the rest. The project method, the social- 
ized recitation, tests, measurements, minimum 
essentials, enriched course of study, individual 
instruction, self-expression, child freedom; 
each a good thing in itself, becomes a menace 
when exploited by the one-ideal devotee.” 

Other Superintendents who took the floor in 
a discussion of supply, placement and training 
of teachers were Ida M. Collins, San Bernar- 
dino; Roy W. Cloud, San Mateo; C. E. Teach, 
Bakersfield, and Mrs. May L. Cheney, appoint- 
ment secretary of the University of California. 

*» * *€ 


Ye school-book-man was much in evidence. 
But never did he talk “shop.” He was there 
simply to meet friends and renew acquaint- 
ance. The following were present to represent 
the several publishing houses: American Book 
Company, L. E. Armstrong and C. C. Van Liew; 
D. Appleton and Company, J. F. Hargraves; 
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Milton Bradley Company, L. Van Nostrand and 
Miss E. M. Willis; F. E. Compton & Company, 
R. W. Spangler; Ginn and Company, Harry 
Linscott, F. A. Rice and J. O. Tuttle; Houghton 
Mifflin Company, A. K. Allen and R. H. 
Loomis; Laidlaw Brothers, W. H. Laidlaw; 
Macmillan Company, T. C. Morehouse, Jesse 
A. Ellsworth, F. E. Cobler and John Beers; 
Chas. E. Merrill Company, T. P. Horn; Rand 
McNally & Company, Alex Belford, Chas. 
Beers and R. T. Works; Scott Foresman & Co., 
Chas. F. Scott and Donald Davenport; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, W. O. Baker; Silver Burdett 
& Company, Fred T. Moore, E. R. Colvin and 
J. O. Osborne; Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., C. 
W. Rodman; Harr Wagner Publishing Com- 
pany, Harr Wagner, Miss Morris Wagner and 
W. M. Culp; World Book Company, C. S. Jones. 
C. C. O’Loughlin, western representative of the 
Spencer Lens Company, was in attendance at 
all sessions. 
*« s- 

The California Rural Supervisors’ Conference 
made its entrance into school circles at the 
Riverside Convention with a full-fledged or- 
ganization. The place of this group was sug- 
gested by Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, in a talk on “What the 
State Expects from Rural Supervision.” George 
Schultzberg, as temporary president, directed 
the discussions and presented a paper on 
“Training for Rural Supervision.” 


Among other vital topics discussed at the 
three days’ sessions of the Conference were the 
following: Rural Supervision in Kern County, 
Supt. L. E. Chenoweth; What Can Be Accom- 
plished by Organization of Supervisors, Miss 
Agnes E. Howe, Lake County; Rural ary 
Education, Miss Madilene Veverka, Log/ ‘An- 
geles; The Rural Program in Physical Educa- 
tion, Dr. Herbert Stolz, State Supervisor of 
Physical Education; Improvement of Teachers 
in the Service, Wm. J. Cagney, Los Angeles 
County and Louis P. Linn, Fresno County; 
Correlation between History and Geography, 
William L. Nida, San Diego State Teachers 
College; Music in Rural Schools, Miss Lottie 
Harris, Kern County; Tests in Rural Schools, 
Miss Maud Wilson, Sonoma County; How to 
Improve Results in English, Mrs. Goldie Mc- 
Namara, Siskiyou County; How to Improve Re- 
sults in Arithmetic, Mrs. O. Mae Willett, San 
Luis Obispo County. 


This very enthusiastic group of rural super- 
visors has laid plans for an annual state meet- 
(Continued on page 561) 
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SOME C. T. A. SECTION MEETINGS 


North Coast Section 


HE first meeting of the California 
“| tecchers Association for the year was 

that of the North Coast Section at 
Eureka, September 24-26. Counties included in 
this section are Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendo- 
cino and Trinity. This was the third annual 
session, the North Coast being the most re- 
cently organized section of the State Associa- 
tion. The officers were County Superintendent 
Robert A. Bugbee of Eureka, President; Super- 
intendent E. A. Moore, Del Norte County, Vice- 
President; Miss Bertha M. Fitzell, Eureka, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Miss Fitzell kindly acted as 
secretary, having been appointed to succeed 
Miss Edith McGeorge who, owing to leave of 
absence, was unable to complete her term. 


As usual there was a large attendance and a 
remarkably worth-while program. At the 
general sessions there were among other 
speakers, State Superintendent Will C. Wood, 
State Commissioners A. C. Olney of Secondary 
Schools and Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools, Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State 
Commissioner of Physical Education; Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel, President, California 
Teachers’ Association; Mr. L. B. Cain, Super- 
visor of Music, Fresno High School. There 
were section meetings for the high school, 
elementary principals, and elementary teachers. 
Superintendent Wood as usual brought a states- 
manlike message. His address comparing the 
results of the schools of the past with those 
of the present, was especially timely and 
showed conclusively that however well adapted 
the schools of former days may have been to 
their own time and generation, that the results 
secured in present day education far exceed 
those of the earlier school. 

Superintendent Keppel has made a detailed 
study of the State Budget and its provisions. 
He is a master of finance and his analysis of 
the situation as prevailing in the state under 
the budget law was keen and penetrating. The 
effect upon the schools of the cases now before 
our supreme court was clearly demonstrated. 
Commissioner Olney led interesting discussions 
in the high school section with Principal 
George C. Jensen as Chairman, the topics be- 
ing “Social Life in the High Schools,” and, 
“English Grammar in the High Schools.” Com- 
missioner Stanley showed her fine vision in dis- 
cussion of rural school problems and gave an 
address on Bret Harte with readings from his 


works. Commissioner Stolz was very helpful 
in his demonstrations and talks on Physical 
Education and health; Mr. Cain led the com- 
munity singing and organized a men’s quartet 
that rendered some excellent numbers. The 
new Eureka Inn is an ideal headquarters hotel 
for the meeting. 


Miss Bertha Fitzell deserved special credit 
for taking hold of the secretarial work late in 
the year and successfully carrying it forward. 
The county and city superintendents of the 
North Coast Section are working together ad- 
mirably with the teachers of the various coun- 
ties. Superintendent Bugbee as _ presiding 
officer handled the meeting with ease and dis- 
patch and throughout there was a most splen- 
did feeling. The section voted $100 00 from its 
treasury to be used by the central body in 
legal services connected with cases before the 
supreme court of the state. In addition, Hum- 
boldt County Teachers’ Association voted $25.00 
to the same cause. Officers for the following 
year were elected: 


President, J. S. Cotton, Principal, High 
School, Fort Bragg; Vice-President, County 
Superintendent E. A. Moore, Crescent City; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Miss Shirley Perry, 
Eureka. Member of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent Roy Good, Ukiah. 

The session next year no doubt will be held 
at Ukiah. 


The development and progress made in this, 
the youngest section in our Association is in- 
dicative of the forward movement in the state. 
Del Norte, the most northern county in Califor- 
nia has a 100% membership in the Association. 
It is confidently expected that other counties 
in the section will write practically a com- 
plete membership of their teaching forces. 


Central Coast Section 


The counties of Monterey, San Benito, San 
Luis Obispo and Santa Cruz comprising the 
Central Coast Section, met in annual conven- 
tion at Santa Cruz, October 1-3. The sessions 
were held at the Casa Del Rey Hotel. As all 
meetings both general and section can be com- 
fortably housed under one roof and as the 
lobby of the hotel furnishes an exceptionally 
fine location for the display of books and 
school equipments, kindly arranged by the com- 
mercial organizations, the general facilities for 
this section meeting are exceptionally good. 
This general plan also of meeting under one 
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roof provides for social gatherings and con- 
ferences that are much worth while. 


The President of the Association, Superin- 
tendent James G. Force of Monterey County, 
demonstrated real executive ability in handling 
the many phases of the meeting. He had able 
assistance given by Miss Cecil Davis, Superin- 
tendent Santa Cruz County, James Davis of 
the High School at Hollister, Vice-President; 
J. H. Graves, Monterey City Schools, Treas- 
urer; T. S. MacQuiddy, High School, Watson- 
ville, Secretary. The various county commit- 
teemen were for Monterey County, Arthur 
Walter, Superintendent Salinas Schools; San 
Benito County, Lorraine Stanbery, Rural Super- 
visor; San Luis Obispo County, A. H. Mabley, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Luis Obispo; 
Santa Cruz County, G. A. Bond, Principal High 
School, Santa Cruz. 


At the first general session Mayor John B. 
Maher of Santa Cruz gave an address of wel- 
come so replete with common sense and showed 
how thoroughly the public at large appreciate 
the value of the school that we should be 
pleased to publish it in full. Superintendent 
Karl F. Adams, who succeeds J. W. Linscott 
as Superintendent at Santa Cruz, gave a pleas- 
ing address. Mr. Adams was well received as 
the new executive. His talk characterized him, 
not only as a good schoolman, but one thorough- 
ly at home with those other activities outside 
the school, a knowledge of which is so neces- 
sary to modern progress. 


President Force was outspoken in his desire 
that there should be solidarity of purpose in 
the association. He showed conclusively that 
the progress in the past has been largely due 
to the work of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation. He called upon every teacher to 
take an active part in the work of the organiza- 
tion, not only through memberships, but 
through cooperation with all others. He was 
followed by Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of 
San Francisco, who had for his topic, “How 
to make Progress in Education.” Superinten- 
dent Gwinn, who is serving his first year in 
California, gave a most helpful address and 
one replete with common sense and sugges- 
tions that could be used by the classroom 
teacher. The final set address of the day was 
made by President Nicholas Ricciardi of the 
California Polytechnic School. His discussion 
of school finances and the problem of taxation, 
both state and national, was of great use to 
his hearers. It is hoped to publish the ad- 
dress in the Sierra Educational News. 
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Speakers representing special interests often 
are placed upon programs for brief addresses 
with the result that long and tiresome exposi- 
tions are made. Not so in this instance. The 
Junior Red Cross and its work was ably 
handled by Miss Mabel Sharp of Santa Cruz. 
Miss Sharp called upon two students in the 
high school, a girl and a boy, to speak upon 
the results of Red Cross work. These were 
deserving of great praise, not only for the 
thought expressed, but for their self-possession 
and manner of delivery. Evidently the Red 
Cross is doing something worth while for the 
Santa Cruz High School. The work of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations was set forth by 
Mrs. J. W. Bingham, District President, Palo 
Alto. Thrift had an able advocate in the per- 
son of E. Guy Colvin of the Pajaro Valley 
National Bank. 

Other general sessions were addressed by 
President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt of Mills 
College on the “Teacher and These Times.” 
As usual Dr. Reinhardt was scholarly and help- 
ful. Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools, spoke on problems con- 
nected with her field of work and Dr. William 
Palmer Lucas of the University of California 
Medical School, was listened to with interest. 
Both Superintendent Will C. Wood and Mark 
Keppel were at their best. In the section meet- 
ings devoted to rural education, high school 
and city teachers, there were addresses and 
discussions participated in by Miss Bessie Mc- 
Cabe, Rural Supervisor of Santa Clara County, 
on “Reading in the County School,” and 
“Language Teaching;” Prof. C. E. Rugh on “A 
Child-Centered Scheme of Education for our 
Democracy,” and “some trends in secondary 
education in California;” Miss Alice Leutsker 
of the San Francisco State Teachers College on 
“arithmetic” and Miss Ethel Louise Burgett of 
Los Angeles on “penmanship.” 


Miss Jean Campbell Macmillan gave readings 
in the various sections. There was music of 
a high order and one evening was devoted to 
a reception and dance under auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Teachers of Santa 
Cruz. All teachers were given an auto trip. 
A male quartet of local schoolmen rendered 
a number of selections. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Catherine U. Gray, Superin- 
tendent of San Benito County; Vice-President, 
James Davis, High School, Hollister; Treas- 
urer, J. H. Graves, Monterey City Schools; 

(Continued on page 567) 
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PUBLICITY CONFERENCE XX 


Mrs. John T. Sheehan, San Francisco 


YNOPSIS of remarks made by various news- 
S paper people at the joint Press & Publicity 
Chairmen’s Conference, Hotel Whitcomb, Tues- 
day, October 2, 1923, under the auspices of 
San Francisco Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations; direction of the State 
and Second District Publicity Chairman, Mrs. 
John F. Sheehan. 


Mrs. Zela Estcourt, San Francisco Chronicle 

Write the most important facts first. Use 
good English. Make your sentences short. Be 
sure names are correct. Use two initials or 
speil out the first name in full. Be accurate. 
Be careful. Tell what was said and who said 
it. Newspapers don’t want generalities. Be 
specific. Be brief. The limitations of space 
may crowd your story out if it is too long. 

Use plenty of paper for your story. Use 
two-inch margins and if the story is type- 
written, double space it, so that the editor may 
insert corrections if necessary between your 
lines. Don’t write up the side of the paper. 
Don’t clutter your paper. Don’t send in blurred 
carbon copies. Don’t abbreviate. Never edi- 
torialize. Just state the facts and let the 
public do the editorializing. 

If the club editor states that the last time 
for receiving items, is such and such a day, 
take her at her word. She cannot hold the 
club news up just because you forget to get 
your news in on time. 

Be careful not to play favorites in your club 
work. Be fair. Just because you do not like 
Chairman So-and-so is no reason for failing to 
turn in an account of her work. Be honest. 
GET IT IN ON TIME. BE CLEAR. BE 
ACCURATE. 


Miss E. D. Whitmire, San Francisco Examiner 

Be brief. Do not embellish your story with 
unnecessary adjectives. In taking advantage of 
publicity, stick to specific items. 


Miss Cora Winshell, San Francisco Journal 
Send in your facts early and let them be 
brief. Don’t take up too much room. News- 


papers are particular about correctness of 


names. Use two initials before a name or spell 
out the first name in full. 


Miss K. O’Hara, San Francisco Call 
Be as brief as possible. Don’t use many 
adjectives. Don’t write anything that would 
reflect on anyone’s good name. Don’t betray 
confidences. Never send in unverified rumors. 
The public wants facts. 


Mrs. Hazel B. Dodd, San Francisco Bulletin 

Club reports must reach me before Wednes- 
day, as the Saturday edition is made up that 
far ahead. I cannot give you early reports of 
meetings, etc., which are held later in the week 
than that date. Early advance publicity will be 
given plenty of space. 


Mrs. Doris Clark Hellings, Daily News 
Your publicity chairman is second only in 
importance to the president. I could suggest 
that the president confer always with the pub- 
licity chairman with regard to the program of 

each meeting before the meeting is held. 


Get your publicity out early. It is the ad- 
vance man of the circus who sells the circus 
to you, not the man who takes the money for 
your tickets. Your publicity chairman takes 
the place of the circus advance man in order 
to “sell” your meeting to the women who 
should attend it. 

Always use the two initials before a name 
or spell out the first name. For example: Mrs. 
Smith may be anybody, Mrs. J. Smith is a 
somewhat better way of identifying her, but 
Mrs. John Hancock Smith bears an unmistak- 
able label. 


Mr. Gilbert Weigle, University of California 
Extension Service 

If you want effective publicity find the news 
item in your story and play it up. If you have 
three items, three short stories about those 
items are better for the newspaper than one 
story containing the three items. Use the 
short form. 

Do not feel offended if for some reason your 
story does not get printed. The editor feels 
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as badly about it as you do. Get your stuff in 
early, and be sure to play up the feature of 
the story that you want to put over. 

Get away from the commonplace way of tell- 
ing things and try to hold your reader’s in- 
terest as though it were a sensational morsel 
of news. 


To P. T. A. Publicity Workers 


E have a big and worthy cause to sell. 

Let us strive always to merit the interest 
and cooperation of the mediums that will 
spread the gospel. The Child-Welfare Maga- 
zine, Sierra Educational News and local news- 
papers are offering generous space. Why not 
respond? 

We all feel there is much to learn in properly 
understanding publicity. Let us earnestly re- 
flect the activities of the organization and give 
the public an intelligent understanding of the 
work we are trying to do. If we can stimulate 
interest to the extent of creating a desire to 
become a member of the P. T. A., we are on 
our way to real accomplishments. 


Let us adopt as part of our program this 
year: 
1. An earnest endeavor to familiarize 


ourselves intelligently with the work of our 
organization in all its branches. 


2. Systematically extend this knowledge 
through the press. 


3. Realize that truthfulness, accuracy, 
neatness and dispatch will aid materially 
in building up a constructive publicity de- 
partment. 


4. That keeping a record of published 
inches of matter, and a file of clippings is 
substantial evidence of work accomplished. 


5. Disseminate literature that helps edu- 
cate our membership. 


6. Reports’ should have the human 
touch, be brief, accurate, constructive, and 
be sent through proper channels, viz., As- 
sociations to Federations, Federations to 
District, District to State. 

As publicity Chairman of the State and 
Second District, I appeal to my co-workers for 
cooperation in behalf of State and District 
news. I call your attention to the article on 
publicity in the September Child-Welfare 
Magazine. 


San Francisco 
URING the past year the San Francisco 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has received most courteous 
treatment in the columns of the press. The 
Space given us approximates 1000 inches. To 
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the districts, the state and national in the 
San Francisco newspapers there has been al- 
lotted about 400 inches. A grand total of ap- 
proximately 2000 inches of news articles, no- 
tices, comment, interviews and editorial matter 
has been directly inspired by our activities. 


A duplicate copy of all publicity is submitted 
to the president, who has always been fair, 
reasonable and gracious. An extensive collec- 
tion of clippings covering a great variety of 
topics is permanently recorded. The chairman 
has never knowingly deviated from the 
minutes; has refrained from exclusive use of 
the phone for press notices; and has enjoyed 
to an unusual degree the confidence of the pro- 
fessional newspaper women. 

Press notices are desirable for many reasons. 
Other organizations and non-members enjoy 
them. They will never serve, however, as a 
substitute for hospitality with the club. 


TO OUR MOTHER TONGUE 


MOTHER-TONGUE, I hear anew thy 
call, 
Thy call of long ago, 
Long before I could know 
Or dream at all 
Thy power to uphold my soul 
And spur me to a glorious goal. 
Spoken or sung, 
Dear Mother-Tongue, 
Thou can’st my will enthrall. 


How nobly thou hast nurtured me, 
Tongue-Mother; 

Manna of words and dew of poetry’s 
grace 

Feeding the mind, quick’ning the spirit’s 
pace. 

Bind me now in love unto my brother. 

Blest is a bondage to the free, 

Encompassing every sea! 

Ancient but ever young, 

Thy children, Mother-Tongue; 

Pray teach us each how best to serve 
the other! 


O Mother-Tongue, I hear and heed thy 
call. 

Dear Mother-Tongue, I yield me to thy 
thrall. 


—By Mary Dillingham Frear. 
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A PLAN OF ACTION DRAWING 


By the late D. R. AUGSBURG 
San Francisco State Teachers College 





the species homo; and perhaps the most 
active branch of this family is the boy. 

An excellent plan of teaching action drawing 

is to begin with the boy as a center of activity, 

and then extend the same principles of action 

to other animate objects. After the most fun- 

damental actions of the boy have been learned, 


o HE most interesting action centers around 


those representative animals and birds will 
follow in subsequent lessons. 

Action, in general, may be divided into five 
groups that are more or less common to birds, 
animals and humans. They are standing, walk- 
ing, running, sitting and reclining. 

The vertical line—the “still” line—predomi- 
nates in the standing group. The horizontal 
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line—the “sleep” line—predominates in the re- 
clining group. The oblique line—the “go” line 
—predominates in the walking and running 
groups, while all three lines are common in 
the sitting group. 


It is well to learn one or two actions in each 
group. These actions, which are as near 
standard as possible, should be so thoroughly 
learned that they can be used without much 
effort. 

In the standing group B and C are typical 
of this action, one being a side view and the 
other a front view. In the next group G shows 
a rapid walk with long swinging steps, while 
I and J are similar but slower. Incidentally, 
G is the most fundamental action shown in this 
row, as it is common to bird, animal and human. 

Of the running group pay particular attention 
to K and L. M is similar to K, and N to L. 
Action K is also common to bird and beast. 

O is perhaps the most typical sitting action, 
and in the reclining group all are commonly 
characteristic. 


Editorial Note: In the Sierra of October, 1923, 
Vol. 19, No. 8, pages 499-500, was given a re- 


view of Dr. Augsburg’s “Complete Drawing 
System.” 


STATUS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SALARY FUND 


WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


the amended Retirement Salary Act, 

stated that the California Retirement 
Salary plan is comparable to a get-rich-quick 
banking or real estate scheme. Certain news- 
papers, inspired by the Governor’s sweeping 
criticisms have run editorials and news matter, 
tending to raise a question as to the solvency 
of the fund. Under the circumstances, I feel 
that I should make a frank, plain statement. 

The Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund, dur- 
ing the first ten years of its existence up to 
June 30, 1923, collected from the teachers of 
the state, $2,071,992.82. It received from in- 
heritance taxes, on the bases of 5% of all col- 
lections, $1,755,223.65. In addition to this, 
$231,007.22 interest was collected during the 
first ten years, making a total of $4,058,223.69, 
collected from all sources during the ten year 
period. 

Out of this, payments amounting to $2,401,- 
228.68 have been made to retired teachers. The 
salaries in the Retirement Salary Fund office 
amounted to $42,333.21, and general expense, 
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$10,292.59, making a total of $2,453,854.48, ex- 
pended for all purposes during the ten year 
period. 

On June 30, 1923, the board owned securities 
to the amount of $1,518,561.50. On July 1, 1923, 
the Board purchased bonds for investment 
amounting to $190,000.00. At present the se 
curities owned by the board amount to $1,708,- 
561.50, and the interest thereon each year is in 
excess of $85,000.00. It will be of interest to 
know that each year, since the fund was estab- 
lished, the state board has put away a very 
tidy sum for investment purposes. The follow- 
ing table shows the surplus invested each year, 
since 1915: 


$ 144,000.00 
183,850.00 
125,150.00 
310,400.00 
113,150.00 

57,750.00 
37,400.00 
340,411.50 
206,450.00 
190,000.00 


$1,708,561.50 
A fund whose reserves amount to over 
$1,700,000.00 and are growing at the rate of 


$200,000.00 a year on an average cannot be con- 
sidered bankrupt. 


Last year the total receipts amounted to 
$663,857.35, being distributed as_ follows: 
Teachers’ contributions, $270,055.49; interest on 
bonds, $76,559.64; inheritance tax, $317,232.22. 
During the year the board paid to annuitants, 
$371,607.18, refunds of contributions, $368 25, 
office salaries amounting to $5,288.66; premium 
on bonds, $49,692.41; general expenses, $1,499.19, 
a total disbursement of $428,405.69, leaving 
a balance for investment amounting to $235,- 
451.66. Such figures do not indicate that the 
Retirement Salary Fund is bankrupt. On the 


contrary the fund is in a very healthy 
condition. 


Concerning the investments that have been 
made, bond experts state that we have bought 
securities of exceptional value. Practically all 
of the bonds, except the United States Liberty 
Bonds, range in income from five to six per 
cent, while the present bond market is in the 
neighborhood of 4.70 per cent. While the par 
value of the bonds amounts to $1,708,561.50, we 
are told by the bond experts that if they were 
sold today, we would realize from $80,000.00 to 
$100,000.00 over their par value. We are pre- 
paring a booklet of information concerning the 

(Continued on page 569) 
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HE most interesting action centers around 
[a species homo; and perhaps the most 
active branch of this family is the boy. 
An excellent plan of teaching action drawing 
is to begin with the boy as a center of activity, 
and then extend the same principles of action 
to other animate objects. After the most fun- 
damental actions of the boy have been learned, 





those representative animals and birds will 
follow in subsequent lessons. 

Action, in general, may be divided into five 
groups that are more or less common to birds, 
animals and humans. They are standing, walk- 
ing, running, sitting and reclining. 

The vertical line—the “still” line—predomi- 
nates in the standing group. The horizontal 
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line—the “sleep” line—predominates in the re- 
clining group. The oblique line—the “go” line 
—predominates in the walking and running 
groups, while all three lines are common in 
the sitting group. 


It is well to learn one or two actions in each 
group. These actions, which are as near 
standard as possible, should be so thoroughly 
learned that they can be used without much 
effort. 

In the standing group B and C are typical 
of this action, one being a side view and the 
other a front view. In the next group G shows 
a rapid walk with long swinging steps, while 
I and J are similar but slower. Incidentally, 
G is the most fundamental action shown in this 
row, as it is common to bird, animal and human. 

Of the running group pay particular attention 
to K and L. M is similar to K, and N to L. 
Action K is also common to bird and beast. 

O is perhaps the most typical sitting action, 


and in the reclining group all are commonly 
characteristic. 


Editorial Note: In the Sierra of October, 1923, 
Vol. 19, No. 8, pages 499-500, was given a re- 


view of Dr. Augsburg’s “Complete Drawing 
System.” 
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tending to raise a question as to the solvency 
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ing the first ten years of its existence up to 
June 30, 1923, collected from the teachers of 
the state, $2,071,992.82. It received from in- 
heritance taxes, on the bases of 5% of all col- 
lections, $1,755,223.65. In addition to this, 
$231,007.22 interest was collected during the 
first ten years, making a total of $4,058,223.69, 
collected from all sources during the ten year 
period. 

Out of this, payments amounting to $2,401,- 
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salaries in the Retirement Salary Fund office 
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$10,292.59, making a total of $2,453,854.48, ex- 
pended for all purposes during the ten year 
period. 
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the Board purchased bonds for investment 
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tidy sum for investment purposes. The follow- 
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A fund whose reserves amount to over 
$1,700,000.00 and are growing at the rate of 
$200,000.00 a year on an average cannot be con- 
sidered bankrupt. 


Last year the total receipts amounted to 
$663,857.35, being distributed as _ follows: 
Teachers’ contributions, $270,055.49; interest on 
bonds, $76,559.64; inheritance tax, $317,232.22. 
During the year the board paid to annuitants, 
$371,607.18, refunds of contributions, $368 25, 
office salaries amounting to $5,288.66; premium 
on bonds, $49,692.41; general expenses, $1,499.19, 
a total disbursement of $428,405.69, leaving 
a balance for investment amounting to $235,- 
451.66. Such figures do not indicate that the 
Retirement Salary Fund is bankrupt. On the 
contrary the fund is in a very healthy 
condition. 

Concerning the investments that have been 
made, bond experts state that we have bought 
securities of exceptional value. Practically all 
of the bonds, except the United States Liberty 
Bonds, range in income from five to six per 
cent, while the present bond market is in the 
neighborhood of 4.70 per cent. While the par 
value of the bonds amounts to $1,708,561.50, we 
are told by the bond experts that if they were 
sold today, we would realize from $80,000.00 to 
$100,000.00 over their par value. We are pre- 
paring a booklet of information concerning the 
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{This department comprises brief notes or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal ex- 
pressions of valuation and judgment, upon local or state educational affairs of general interest. ] 


Is the Farm Failing? 
URTHER evidence that there is a sharp dis- 
crepancy today between opportunities for 
young people in the cities and in the country 
is given by the attitude this year of the stu- 
dents enrolled in San Joaquin Valley Union 
High Schools. 

Agriculture courses, never attracting many 
students, are this year even less attractive. 
Commercial courses, always in some demand in 
country high schools, are this year flooded; in 
several schools, three-fourths of the freshmen 
from the country having enrolled in Commercial 
courses. The country is plainly getting ready 
to move to town. 

Not only are agriculture courses failing to 
attract, but Fresno County High Schools, which 
are typical of other high schools in the rural 
districts of the state, report a general decrease 
of interest in all practical arts courses, and a 
corresponding increase in enrollment in 
academic and commercial courses. 

ROBERT J. TEALL, 
Principal Madera Union High School. 


State Apportionment of School Funds 

OS ANGELES county will receive more than 
L twice as much as any other county in the 
state of the $10,337,000 which is the first appor- 
tionment of the state school fund. The oppor- 
tionment is made under constitutional amend- 
ment No. 16, which provides that the state shall 
pay to the counties $30 per pupil for support of 
local elementary and high schools. 

Following the decision of the supreme court 
in the railroad commission budget, the budget 
amendment does not repeal amendment No. 16, 
or and other similar amendments and statutes. 

The apportionment figures for the state follow: 


Apportionment 
DERPAUESE: » 65.65 cb Aes twin dc weenmwaee $ 831,942 
GAS) odie w% cnn oe eee Oca woke esse winks 1,800 
PN 5K ee coe + ei een e ee 31,284 
EE. vids Care eaee ee aS ae eee : 102,000 
REED <4.5.bhisdotcmns beatae eee wees 30,516 
CORE si Wa Sea ke ek ee eee 33,930 
CIR CORRE cS 6 a inks dv aes a ek 173,658 
OT APEMOOS Siok Fis Cw a ane a Ree eee oe 12,600 
al END he ans wakes ew nels ee ee 36,594 
PONS. 2k Sdo cliew es tote o es cou eerie 400,506 
INNS. hk eta tren or oe oe ee ee ee 46,608 
DRUNNNNES gD cent oe Pak ei ct ee we 138,000 
EIR ash our ia G dave aia bookies ae eee 118,200 
BE: c'50a colo Gace Sedo asa ne Kaa ee 27,600 
EI GS vk Gg bbnie situs oes Clee 219,600 
PRMD bis lite te aces <embaenaboen 89,406 
EE ee ee ee ee ee ey 24,198 
SIR, San ois oie a Sais aie os es os ee ee 41,400 
it ND > oak 0 sb. wscanc < cae ee 2,840,976 
NO 5a 5 8h Gree wt ee ee es 63,072 


PEER. 5 pace omen eame cama ona Curae 78,990 
DNS: ve 6 Vo kein 09 ERR cee Rx 16,758 
BRUNO, 6 gn is ak oder nsw ee es 109,800 
TT ee ee ge ree Ne re 110,796 
Ns eee LAS eat bee eRRUS Oe RRO eeC EN 31,800 
SOE: ORCS INEU MER wet ewes eee bees e 6,600 
DONO cise cin vecawe sees tats taake 107,547 
SON 5 p45 wae maha ns ewe aK eS eaaleeeree 59,263 
CNRS: 6 Gailds xn Se eilas Cones Se eee eae 250,809 
| ee a uiSeerasw Rrereacee were 71,442 
NR a Sting ci ala waite apade BIER Rha Bie oe 21,600 
EINE echie'a: dk cine WAR sa Cras ae Cr eee a 173,268 
END hg SSS aS oaree Fas & eae eeaw te 261,000 
CE EE Mo cack ds Waele oehoue theee ees 37,110 
Ban BOPP ss oak 6c ceases wedicns 255,731 
re ais Gi tacit hin tg naa ak aes 316,800 
es ar WR 0 seo. Sv Wow Wes ore Me ae es Ko 847,200 
ME II 6 soo 55s cane eee eae 247,800 
BA CG «5 on Stee haestatews 93,000 
Fenn NN a 5600s ag kX ae i anew aa 129,000 
EE OE + oii Sah ke Ss dee eee 119,000 
OG TS ei ies is OS Se Oi ba ae wee 303,864 
I eS & 65s Own cata Hekwadite Pee aeus 90,852 
DN ite te hes ema Bs ala Be aae Baeble 75,000 
ie tiara Sa tee Sito ek a Reese 9,000 
AE ETE Ce Sie a 92,4000 
eS oc tS cdc k hess beeen ee woes 87,948 
NIN 5 6 oie Sa clet ca Cian wes 6 emke 203,610 
IIR cs i's oaltidle eielu ate Sole Bh aie bend 164,928 
i aks Kok winds eee eas Kenta eee 39,600 
Do. dcx, 626 oS ei alk awa are wa ee 52,028 
PROTEST cB es oRG- Seo nae bee sae Kale we ews 16,800 
NN ova ata eNwe ned ows seer ek aes weeks 246,960 
Tn ct ucaincas s eae swabs cok $6,174 
WR ea '6 5 wake aoe + al ROME eR Rate Mele 107,280 
UIE IS Scr ve hea epee ala ee WS i ee 56,790 
ON ha we AOR Ew EEG A ee ae ae 38,600 

oi. ere te eee eee $10,377,000 


California School Enrollment 
HE total California public school enrollment 
for last school year was 912,578, an increase 
over 1922 of 73,655. The enrollment is divided 
as follows: Elementary schools, 598,777; high 
schools, 270,127; and kindergarten, 43,674. 


Los Angeles county has the largest enroll- 
ment, her total being 312,093. Other leading 
counties are: 


I i555 as i Wins se pended 84,107 
ee - 78,344 
POE Wistce sn ona was VeceaeEs 44,341 
SG oc Sas eee chee bak 28,867 
Per ee eee ee eT 23,897 
rr 22,725 
SINR es eink 4k oc kee 22,078 
San SORGWA. .o6cccsce éo'08 ae sees 


These are the latest official figures, from the 
office of the State Superintendent. 
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The School Teacher’s Depreciated Dollars 

HE cost of living is steadily rising during 

the school year 1923-24. There has been a 
rapid rise in prices during the first months of 
1923. During the past year and a half “this 
country has experienced the sharpest advance in 
prices that has ever taken place during peace 
times and on a gold basis.” F 


Between September 1922 and March 1923 there 
was an increase of three points in the cost of 
living figures of the U. S. department of labor. 
Teachers’ salaries have a steadily depreciating 
purchasing power. Although they may look 
large to some, they are really flabby. 


“Teachers Salaries and Salary Trends in 
1923” (Report of Salary Committee, N. E. A. 
Research Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 3, May 1923, 115 
pp.), throws a splendid flood of light upon this 
all-important question of bread and butter. 


“It should be kept clearly in mind that 
although the number of dollars paid to 
teachers have increased, they are not the 
kind of dollars with which they were paid 
before the war. Furthermore, teachers’ 
salaries lagged behind the increased cost of 
living and lagged behind the increases 
granted in practically every other occupa- 
tion and profession since 1913. During prac- 
tically all of this period teachers were re- 
ceiving salaries with less purchasing power 
than they had received and less proportion- 
ately than others were receiving and at the 
same time paying more in proportion for 
their necessary expenses than others.” 


The average yearly salary (of all teachers in 
the United States) rose from $515 in 1913 to 
$1020 in 1923. 

“This appears to be a substantial increase. 
The index numbers on the cost of living in- 
dicate, however, that where one hundred 
cents in 1913 was required to purchase a 
set amount of certain commodities, one hun- 
dred and seventy-two cents is necessary 
in 1923. The $1020 of 1923 was therefore 
really worth $593 in 1913 dollars, or a real 
increase of 15.1 per cent over the average 
salary of 1913. The depreciation of the 
dollar has taken away most of the apparent 
increases.” 

In a typical large city the “salary advance” 
was from $1,143 in 1913 to $1,860 in 1923. 

“In spite of substantial dollar increases 
in the average salary paid in this city, there 
was really a decrease in the purchasing 
power of teachers’ salaries. The $1143 
salary of 1913 was replaced in 1923 by a 
salary with a purchasing power of 94.5 per 
cent of what it was in 1923. If there had 
been no changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar betwen 1913 and 1923, and if 
the average salary paid in this city had 


remained at $1143 throughout these years, 
the teachers would be better off than they 
actually are.” 


The school teacher’s dollar is thin and flabby. 


The Nevada State Teachers’ Employment 
Bureau 
NDER the enactment of the Nevada Legisla- 
ture of 1923 there was organized during the 
past few months a State Teachers’ Employment 
Bureau, with the part-time services of a steno- 
graphic clerk to enable the department of edu- 
cation to carry this additional responsibility. 


One of the features to which the state super- 
intendent was opposed was the imposition of a 
2% fee upon those teachers securing employ- 
ment within the state who had not received the 
major part of their education in Nevada. 
(Nevada teachers are provided free service 
through the bureau.) However, those in the 
legislature who were interested in the passage 
of the bill found that the only way in which 
the plan could be inaugurated was to provide 
for the collection of a fee to reimburse the state 
for the expenditures made. One thousand dol- 
lars a year was provided as a loan to pay for 
printing, postage, equipment, supplies, and 
clerical services. 

It therefore has become the duty of the state 
superintendent to collect this 2% fee on the 
first year’s salary of those outside teachers 
placed through the bureau. While this fee is 
only two-fifths as much as that charged by the 
regular commercial agencies, still the state de- 
partment of education hopes that the next legis- 
lature will provide for a free service for the 
placement of outside teachers as well as for 
Nevada teachers. The money collected goes into 
the state treasury to reimburse the state for 
the money loaned to the bureau for this place- 
ment work. The fee is payable after the receipt 
of the first month’s salary. 

While there have been certain unavoidable 
difficulties in the organization of this work, yet 
sufficient evidence of genuine service is seen to 
give assurance of permanent benefit through 
such a bureau.—Nevada Educational Bulletin. 


The Case Against Incidental Learning 

N “incidental learning”, as the child perceives 

it, the specific task or project is not for the 
mastery of subject matter, but for the gaining 
of an objective for which the subject matter is 
necessary. The child’s attention is centered upon 
the immediate purpose and not upon the knowl- 
edge, skill, attitude or appreciation instrumental 
in its realization. He does not know and indeed 
is not supposed to know that he is mastering 
subject matter or acquiring skill. Children are 
often quoted as liking project work “because 
we learn and do not know it.” As in Emile, the 
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child is “tricked into an education.” 

On the other hand, continues Dean H. H. Hahn, 
of the State Normal School and Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, Nebraska, in a stimulating article 
in the Journal of Educational Method (1) “the 
direct learning project may be defined as one 
whose immediate purpose is the acquisition of 
information or skill, or the development of at- 
titude or appreciations. In direct learning the 
child seeks the information because he 5s 
knows what he is to learn and is willing to 
learn it.” Dean Hahn makes a case against 
“incidental learning,” as commonly practiced, 
as follows: 

First, it merely initiates the learning act, but 
does not complete it. 

Second, it leaves the learner without a motive 
to complete the learning act and thus forms 
an interruption in the learning powers. . 

Third, it contributes nothing toward making 
the child a seeker after truth. 

Fourth, it is wasteful, because 

(a) of the interruption caused by the neces- 
sity of providing a second purpose in 
order to complete the learning act. 

(b) the thing learned does not receive the 
child’s undivided dttention. 

(c) it yields relatively few repetitions. It 
is his conclusion that incidental teach- 
ing has not yet justified itself in terms 
of results. 


How We Are Clothed, a Geographical Reader— 
By James Franklin Chamberlain, formerly 
President, State Normal School, Silver City, 
New Mexico and Chairman Department of 
Geography, University of California, South- 
ern Branch, Los Angeles. Home and World 
Series. Pages, 189. Many illustrations. Mac- 
millan, 1923. 


In the “Sierra” for September, 1923 (page 451), 
was reviewed the first of the revised edition, 
“How We Are Fed,” of this delightful and 
worthy series of geographic readers. The 
second volume, “How We Are Clothed,” is now 
in our hands and is a fitting companion for its 
elder brother. 

“The character of our schools is determined 
by our educational ideals. That these ideals are 
steadily advancing is evidenced by the remark- 
able change in the content of the school cur- 
riculum during the last decade, as well as by 
the change in the method of instruction,” states 
the author in his helpful preface. 

“Education becomes vitalized as we recognize 
its connection with the desires and needs of 
life—as we make it a part of life. The applica- 
tion of this principle is particularly important 
in elementary school work. 

In the commodities and the activities which 
have to do with supplying man with the neces- 
sities and the comforts of daily life, children 
are greatly interested. In making the indus- 
trial a phase of our elementary instruction, 
however, the thought goes deeper than the mere 
materials and activities by means of which food, 
clothing, and shelter are obtained. This study 
opens the way to an understanding of the geog- 
raphy of the home and the world and of the 





Footnote (1) Vol. 3, No. 1, Sept. 1923, pp. 17-21. 


influence of environment on the physical, social, 
and moral development of human life. 


Geography, more naturally than any other 
school subject, opens the way to this study of 
industrial and social conditions. Its province 
is to show the relations between geographic 
conditions on the one hand and the life of man 
on the other. 

To teach children the proper use of the neces- 
saries of life should be a very vital part of 
their training. Parents and teachers should 
make every effort to see that children early 
form the habit of wise saving. 


The phase of geography represented by the 
books of the Home and World Series lends itself 
admirably to work along this line. This is be- 
cause it deals with the resources and manu- 
factured articles, the conservation of which is so 
necessary. 

Of the materials which enter into the manu- 
facture of cloth and of clothing, there is great 
and needless waste. Teachers dealing with 
clothing from the standpoint of geography have 
@ splendid opportunity for teaching conserva- 
tion. One of the important reasons for revising 
the books of this series was to call attention 
to this opportunity. 


Unless the pupil comprehends what he reads, 
the mere reading will be of no benefit to him. 
We are today placing great stress upon silent 
reading and the testing of its results. It was 
for this purpose that the author inserted many 
questions in the books of the Home and World 
Series. There has now been placed at the end 
of each chapter a list of questions. These, 
teachers will find valuable as means af testing 
the results of the reading.” 


Some of the chapter headings are especially 
suggestive of the human interest of the per- 
sons themselves. For example,— Where the 
Raincoat Grows; A Summer with the Seals; A 
Field of Flax; Needles and Pins; A Pair of 
Gloves. 

The following selection, from the chapter on 
the Far East, will serve to exemplify the auth- 
or’s style, which is simple, direct, kindly and 
with much sympathy and insight: 


On the western shore of the Pacific Ocean 
live our Chinese neighbors. Here they have 
lived for a long, long time. They belong to the 
Yellow, or Mongolian race. What other races 
are there? 

The Chinese are very numerous. They live so 
close together that many parts of the country 
seem like great villages. So crowded are the 
people that many live on boats fastened to the 
banks of the rivers. 

In order to visit China we must go on board 
a ship at some seaport. We shall sail for days 
before we anchor in the harbor at Shanghai. 
This city appears very different from those that 
you have seen. Most of the buildings are low, 
and they contain little furniture. The streets 
are very narrow and dirty. 

Workmen here receive very low wages. Can 
you tell why? Many of them get no more than 
thirty cents a day. 

See! There is a man riding in a wheelbarrow. 
Many men make a living carrying passengers 
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in them, although street cars are becoming more 
and more numerous in the cities. 
There are very many things 
you will think odd. The dress of the people is 
one. You will be surprised to learn that the 
Chinese think your clothing equally curious.” 
The ever-increasing popularity of this series 
fittingly testifies to its pedagogical utility. 
V. MacC. 


in China that 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Methodology 

Teachers Manual to accompany Knox's Personal 
Efficiency—By Jay W. Miller. Pamphlet, 60 
pp. Gregg Pub. Co., 1923. 

Purpose, Preparation and Methods in the Reci- 
tation being a revised and reset edition of 
“The Recitation’—By Samuel Hamilton, 
Supt. Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 238 
pp. Lippincott, 1923. 

Teachers Stundard Class Book — Arranged by 
John L. Faust, Supt. Schools, Owensboro, 
Kentucky. Bruce Pub. Company, 1923. 

Measuring Intelligence — By Harlan Cameron 
Hines. 9+146 pp. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Houghton Mifflin, 1923. $1.20. 

The Principal and His School, the organization, 
administration and supervision of instruc- 
tion in an elementary school—By Ellwood 
P. Cubberley. 571 pp. Il. Houghton Mifflin, 
1923. $2.40. 

Theory of Organized Play, its nature and sig- 
nificance—By Wilbur P. Bowen and Elmer 
D. Mitchell. 402 pp. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1923. $2.40. 

Rural 

Rural School Management—By Ina G. Barnes 
(Rural Education Series, Mabel Carney, gen- 
eral editor). 503 pp. Il. Macmillan, 1923. 

Rural Edueation, a critical study of the objec- 
tives and needs of the rural elementary 
school — By Orville Gilbert Brim. (Rural 
Education Series, Mabel Carney, general 
editor). 302 pp. Macmillan, 1923. 


Child Study 
Special Talents and Defects, their significance 
for education—By Leta S. Hollingsworth. 
216 pp. Il. Macmillan, 1923. 


Social Science 

The History of the American People—By Charles 
A. Beard and William C. Bagley. Revised 
edition. 703 pp. Il. Macmillan, 1923. 

Elementary Principles of Economics together 
with a short history of economic history— 
By Richard T. Ely and the late George Ray 
Wicker. Third edition revised by Richard 
T. Ely with Samuel J. Brandenburg. 13+532 
pp. Macmillan, 1923. 

The Road Away from Revolution—By Woodrow 
a 13 pp. Il Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Marriage and Divorce with a soul understand- 
ing—By Franklin E. Parker, pamphlet 30 
pp., paper covers. Published by the author, 
Boston, 1923. 35 cents. 


English 

The Pilgrims Progress by John Bunyan— 
Abridged by Edith Freelove Smith. illus- 
trated by Harriett Savage Smith. 153 pp. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. 

Sixty Units in Business English—By Harold S. 
Brown. 162 pp. Gregg Pub. Co., 1923. $1. 

Teaching of Reading. A textbook of principles 
and methods—By Harry Gove Wheat. 346 
pp. Ginn, 1923. $1.60. 

Modern Speller, Books One and Two (2 book 
series)—By Kate Van Wagenan. Revised 
edition. Book One, 134 pp. Book Two, 216 
pp. Macmillan, 1923. 
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Self-Help English Lessons, Third Book—By Julia 
Helen Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. 
lllustrated by Frederick Richardson. 392 
pp. World Book Co., 1923. 

Pilot Book for Sentence and Theme—Py C. H. 
Ward. 272 pp. Paper covers. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1923. 50 cents. 

Purdon’s Vocabulary of Words Constantly 
Needed, with illustrations of their proper 
use—By Mrs. Harrison Purdon. 295 pp. 
Harr Wagner Pub. Co., 1923. 


Other Languages 

A Third Latin Book, selections from Caesar, 
Cicero, Ovid—By Frederick Warren Sanford, 
University of Nebraska. Harry Fletcher 
Scott, Chio University, Charles Henry Bee- 
son, University of Chicago. 139 pp. il. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. 

Children’s French — By Henrietta Soltoft, and 
Anna Woods Ballard, illustrated by Inge- 
borg Grave, Lucie Soltoft, and Rodney 
Thomson. 168 pp., with a pamphlet of 16 
card-sets of 61 pictures. World Book Com- 
pany, 1923. $1.68; card-set, 28 cents. 

Innocencia pelo Visconde de Taunay — Edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
Maro Beath Jones. 23+196 pp. Illustrated. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. $1.20. 


Mathematics 

Engineering Mathematics with tables—By Miles 
A. Keasey, Alfred Kline, D. Allison Me- 
a 342 pp. 253 ils. Blakiston’s, 1923. 

3.50. 

Business Arithmetic—LBy George W. Miner, Lay- 
ette H. Elwell and Frank C. Touton. 410 pp. 
Ginn, 1923. 

Solid Geometry—By Walter Burton Ford and 
Charles Ammerman. Edited by Earle Ray- 
mond Hedrick. 2nd revised ed. 220+44 pp. 
il. Macmillan, 1923. 

Essentials of Arithmetic, Grade 2—Dy Nina B. 
Glass. 106 pp. il. Ginn, 1923. 

Essentials of Plane Geometry—PBy David Eugene 
Smith (Wentworth-Smith Mathematical 
Series). 296 pp. il. Ginn, 1923. $1.24. 


Biology 

Comparative Vertebrate Dissection—FPy \Vm. H. 
Atwood. 248 pp. 58 ils. Blakiston’s, 1923. 

Problems, Projects and Experiments in Biology 
—By William H. Atwood. 106 pp. 55 ils. 
Blakiston’s, 1923. 96 cents. 

Nature Secrets—By Mary D. Chambers. (Little 
Gateways to Science Series, Edith M. Patch, 
general editor). 155 pp. il. Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1923. 


Home and Manual Arts 

Principles of Clothing Selection—By Helen Good- 
rich Buttrich. 185 pp. Many drawings by 
Gertrude Spaller Kinder. Macmillan, 1923. 

Construction and Repair Work for the Farm— 
By F. Theodore Struck. 382 pp. Il. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1923. $2.90. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools—By 
Frederick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey Moss- 
man. 191 pp. Il. Macmillan, 1923. 


Music 
Juvenile Music—By Thaddeus P. Giddings, Will 
Earhart and Ralph L. Baldwin. Elbridge 
W. Newton, managing editor. (Music 
Education Series). 176 pp. Ginn, 1923. 76 


cents. 
Book Lists 
The American Educational List, 1923, being the 
Educational Number of “The Publishers 
Weekly”. Vol. 104, No. 3. July 21, 1923. 
358 pp. $1.00. 


Commercial 
Junior Typewriting—By Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams. 43 pp. Il. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1923. $1.00. 
The New Rational Typewritinzg—By Rupert P. 
Sorelle. 73 ppv. Il. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1923. $1.20. 
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The former consisted only of the joyless drill, drill of pointer 
and tuning fork. 

Today's teacher revels in advanced choral composition, including 
excerpts from oratorio and opera; orchestral music by the pupils 
themselves; and the study of Music Appreciation through hearing 
the world’s greatest masterpieces on the Victrola. 

All these fields require much research for informational and 
historical material concerning great composers and their composi- 
tions. Teachers will find “What We Hear in Music,” by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner, a veritable treasure-trove for daily reference and class use. 

For High School Music History and Appreciation, there is no 
book yet published that can be compared as a class text. 

“What We Hear in Music” is for sale by all dealers in Victor 
products, or will be sent direct, postpaid, for $1.15. Your school 
library is incomplete without a copy of “What We Hear in Music.” 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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-NOTES AND COMMENT_Z- 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


Dates of Interest to Western School People 


15-22 


14-30 
18-22 


25 
26-29 


27-28-29 


November 1923 
Armistice Day. 
Fifth Annual Children’s Book Week. 
Roll Call, American Red Cross. 
Cancer Week. 
American Educational Week. 
3:00 p. m., Hon. Will C. Wood’s State- 
wide Spelling contest, by radio, KUO 
Sending Station. 
Alumni Home-Coming Week—Univer- 
sity of California. 
California Teachers’ Association, Cen- 
tral Section, Fresno. 
Arizona State Teachers’ 
Tucson. 
South Dakota Education Association, 
Watertown. 
New Mexico Educational Association, 
Albuquerque, 
Thanksgiving Day. 


December 1923 
Annual Meeting, Puget Sound School- 
masters’ Club, Tacoma, 
Idaho State Teachers’ 
Boise. 
Alameda County Board of Education. 
Teachers’ Examination, American His- 
tory and Civics. 
Vacation Los Angeles Schools. 
California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
Christmas Day (Tuesday.) 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
Modern Language Association of 
America, joint meeting with Central 
Division, Ann Arbor, Mich., under 
auspices University of Michigan. 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary, Education 
Section (Q) A. A. A. &., Cincinnati, O. 
Oregon Council of Teachers’ of Eng- 
lish, Portland. 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, New Orleans. 
Los Angeles schools reopen. 


Association, 


Association, 


January 1924 
Formal beginning of Pacific Coast 
Survey of the Oriental problem. Dr. 
Robert Park, University of Chicago, 
director. 
National Thrift Week. 


February 1924 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Chicago. 


March 1924 
Charter Day, University of California. 
Inauguration of Pres. W. W. Campbell. 

May 1924 
First Annual World Goodwill Day. 
(Auspices World Conference on Edu- 
cation). Commemorates opening of the 
First Hague Conference. 

June 1924 
San Francisco Schools close. 
Los Angeles Schools close. 

July 1924 
N. E. A. Convention, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pan-Pacific Conservation Conference, 
auspices Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 
Sierra Club Outing. Glacier National 
Park, 
Invitations for future meetings, pre- 
sented at Oakland-San Francisco Con- 
vention, were as follows: 
1925 Seattle, Washington. 
1926 Philadelphia, Pa., in connection 
with the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
1927 Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 

1927,Nov.7 Tenth Anniversary of the Bolshevik 

revolution, Illiteracy to have been 
made non-existent in Soviet Russia. 
(Resolution of Soviet Educational 
Conference, Moscow, 1923.) 


A physical examination of every child seeking 
employment is now required by twenty-two 
states. Virginia probably leads in this, as she 
requires an examination of every working child 
at intervals during the year. 

The time is rapidly approaching when every 
“child-laborer” will be under physical and social 
surveillance by competent and sympathetic 
government authorities. Later we will come 
into the era of recognizing that the adult 
workers of the world produce such vast ma- 
terial wealth that the exploited labor of chil- 
dren is not only unnecessary but socially foolish. 


A Thrift Course has been in successful opera- 
tion for two years in the Freeport, Long Island 
Schools, and is growing steadily in popularity. 

Each Tuesday is Bank Day in the schools. 
The pupils bring their savings to class—the 
teachers become ‘bankers.” As each pupil de- 
posits his savings with this extempore bank, the 
teacher-banker enters the amounts deposited. 

Although the amounts deposited are small, 
sometimes even as small as a penny, the aggre- 
gate sum in the school bank is now around 
$25,000. There are 2600 pupils who deposit 
regularly. They receive 4% interest on their 
money. The interest on the school savings last 
year totaled $880. The bank accounts average 
around $8.50 apiece. These Freeport youngsters 
are said to be ahead, in per capita deposits, of 
any community in the country. 
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American Ideals and the Constitution 
of the United States | 


AY we suggest some good materials for the study of American 
M ideals and the Constitution of the United States in the eighth | 
year, as required under the new law: 


| Baldwin’s Abraham Lincoln........... $ .72 
| Baldwin’s Story of Liberty............ .88 
Finch’s Everyday Civics .............. 1.20 





Educators are agreed that any ideal needs embodiment in a real life 
to give it concreteness and power. General notions of abstract virtues 
seldom prove helpful. Ideals are caught and nourished by the study of 
the lives of great men and women who struggled and overcame. Whose 
| life, above all others, embodies the American ideals of opportunity, pro- 


gress, justice, honesty, kindness, and freedom under law? Surely that 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


We submit with confidence Baldwin’s “Abraham Lincoln” as the best 
Lincoln published for eighth grade boys and girls. After a careful study 
of all the biographies of Lincoln extant, a committee of teachers in Los 
| Angeles reported recently in favor of the Baldwin book. Following this 
| report an order was placed for several hundred copies. 


| As a companion study Baldwin’s “Story of Liberty” is excellent. As 
its title indicates, it leads our children to appreciate the long struggles 
and heroic sacrifices that have enabled us to realize our ideal of liberty | 
| under law. The book helps inculcate a noble resolve to preserve our 
hard-won inheritance of life, liberty, property, religion, and independence. 


| For the study of the Constitution itself, Finch’s: “Everyday Civics” is 
| very clear and readable. This new, finely-illustrated book contains ex- 
cellent chapters on “The Origin of the Federal Constitution”, “The Law- 
making Department of the National Government”, “The Chief Executive 
of the Country and His Duties”, “The Judicial Branch of the National 
Government”, etc. The chapter on “All and Always Americans” reveals 
the spirit and purpose of the entire book. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 
PLEASE WRITE US PROMPTLY 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE YOSEMITE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 547) 
ing, besides meetings with the C. T. A. sec- 
tions. Members of the group have pledged 
themselves to the service of the teachers and 
the children of the rural sections of the state 
with an intelligence and a fervor that bids 
fair to make rural California the leader in 
educational thought and practice in the state. 
s. : @ 


At the closing session, “New Laws and 
Regulations Governing Certification of Teach- 
ers” was discussed from many angles. For 
the Commission of Credentials, Commissioner 
A. C. Olney reported that the following recom- 
mendations were being made to the State 
Board of Education; 

(1). That all credentials hereafter be issued 
to expire on December 3lst. Heretofore, Sep- 
tember 15th has been employed on the theory 
that summer session records ought to be avail- 
able then. This earlier date has been unsatis- 
factory both because some records have been 
delayed and because it is the time of greatest 
volume of new applications. 

(2). That there shall be four types of gen- 
eral credential, giving authority to teach as 
follows: 


(a). Kindergarten-primary, in  kinder- 
garten and first, second and third grades. 
(b). Elementary, in the eight elementary 
grades. 


(c). Junior high school, in elementary and - 
junior high school grades. 

(d). Secondary, in junior college, high 
school, junior high school and elementary 
grades. 


(3). That a long list of institutions be cre- 
ated to recommend applicants for special cre- 
dentials. 

(4). That deans of the schools of educa- 
tion be appointed, with their consent, creden- 
tial agents from California’s accredited insti- 
tutions, authorized to issue general secondary 
and junior high school short-term credentials. 

Despite the fact that the force of the state 
credential’s office worked with only 50% of its 
staff after July 1st, 3,247 cases were passed 
upon during the quarter as opposed to 3,318 
during the corresponding quarter of 1922. It 
was accomplished by faithful workers who paid 
little attention to the timeclock. 

The last session of the legislature author- 
ized the state board of education to adopt 
standards for a supervisors’ credential and to 
issue the same. Professor E. P. Cubberly has 
suggested that two main types be issued: 

(1). The supervisors’ credential for those 


Do You Budget 
Your Outgo? 


The United States Government did it— 
with results that all applaud. All of us 
can well follow suit. 


In your budget see that the item “savings” 
is not slighted. Set aside 10% of your 
income, if possible; in any event, make it 
a fixed fraction. Then go to a good in- 
vestment house—this one, we hope—and 
discuss how most advantageously you can 
start out on the road that leads to a 
competence. 
Through our Partial Payment Plan you 


can buy bonds without hardship. 
Ask about it. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP CO. 


First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 
Telephone Douglas 2121 
Los Angeles Portland 


Oakland 


Bonds can be purchased and all payments made 
by mail—no need to call in person. 


& 
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FIND OUT WHY YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO DARKEN THE ROOM 


We have a booklet that explains how you can 
have broad daylight and open windows by Day- 
light Projection with the Spencer Delineascope 
and Trans-Lux Screen. It ends tiring eyestrain 
and dullness and makes educators find their 
work easier with alert, wide-awake pupils. 
Mail the coupon now. 


SPENCER LENS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPENCER LENS CoO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me the new booklet explaining 
Daylight Projection in school rooms. 


Name 
Address 
LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLALELLLLLLLLLLLLZLLALLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL 
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| To Meet New English Requirements | 


POEMS OF TODAY 


Edited by 
ALICE C. COOPER 
Head of the English Department of 
University High School, Oakland, California. 


Published in the Standard English Classic Series with original 
illustrations, and attractively bound. 


Poems of Today has been approved for use in the California High 
Schools by the State Board of Education and appears in 
the Official List issued in July 1923. 


It is not a mere chronological arrangement of modern poems, or 
a series of biographical studies, but contains the best poetry of the 
present time, arranged in sections which interest and appeal to 
students. Among these are: Poems of Patriotism and Heroism, 
Ballads, Life in the Open, Social Ideals and Problems, Beauty 
and Truth in the Commonplace, Nature, and Hope and High 
Endeavor. Among the poets represented are Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Bridges, John Masefield, Alfred Noyes, Wilfred Gibson, 
Amy Lowell, Christopher Morley, Austin Dobson, Gilbert Chester- 
ton, Dana Burnet, Edgar Arlington Robinson, Sara Teasdale, Ed- 
win Markham, Henry Van Dyke, Robert Schauffler, John Drink- 
water, Louis Untermeyer, William Butler Yeats, Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, Joyce Kilmer, Katharine Lee 
Bates, Harry Kemp, William Rose Benet, and over a hundred 
others. Brief biographies and helpful notes on the enjoyment of 
poetry are included. 


Net school price sixty-four cents. 
Please write us for a copy of this new text 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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engaged directly in the supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

(2). The administrators’ credential for prin- 
cipals—devoting at least half-time to super- 
vision and for superintendents. 


Present supervisors and administrators 
would be enabled to secure a credential within 
a fixed period of two or three years from now 
by completing or by giving courses in six 
semester hours of work. After the indicated 
fixed date, the amount of work required for 
this type of credential would be gradually in- 
creased, year by year, until the maximum of 
15 hours for the supervision and 20 hours for 
the administrators’ credential had been 
reached, over and above the amount required 
for obtaining a teacher’s credential. The work 
referred to would be in history and administra- 
tion of education or in research work in educa- 
tion in administrative problems. 


7. * *# 


The Glenwood Mission Inn is more than a 
hotel. It is an institution. As a place for con- 
vention sessions, nothing could be better. Re- 
minders of the old missions are everywhere. 
The beautiful “Court of the Birds,” a capacious 


art gallery filled with products of the genius 
of America and Europe, a cloister where sym- 
phonies flow from a wonderful cathedral: organ; 
endless grottos filled with curios from the far 
ends of the earth—all these are here in never- 
ending interest. In the midst of such sur- 
rounding no one wandered far afield. The 
programs were promptly attended. 

The convention sessions were held in the 
Cloister Music Room. It represents the old 
baronial or knighthood hall of a Spanish 
castle. The sword and the cross are every- 
where, typical of Spanish and Mission history. 
In the Mission beams, the sconces, the silver- 
gilt candelabra, the cross-hilted Toledo blades, 
the armor, the battle flags, one sees on every 
hand historic reminders of church and state. 


Frank A. Miller, “Master of the Inn,” has 
given Riverside’s famous centre an architec- 


ture, furnishings, a service and an atmosphere , 


distinctly “different.” Mrs. Richardson, the 
genius of the Inn, proved to be, as always, a 
most charming hostess. Her welcoming talk 
wasagem. The following stanza from Francis 
Borton’s “The Mission Inn,” characterizes the 
Inn as mere prose could hardly do. 

“With its ivied walls and its cloistered halls, 


And a coolness and quietness all its own; 
From its shady bowers to its tuneful towers 


A Message from 
Virgil E. Dickson 


to every classroom teacher is contained 
in his new book, Mental Tests and the 
Classroom Teacher, a_ straightforward, 
practical discussion of why mental tests 
are needed, what they are like, and how 
they can be made most useful in the 
school room. 


Dr. Dickson as director of the Bureau 
of Research and Guidance in Oakland 
and Berkeley schools has had unequaled 
experience in handling tests. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of 
the classroom and has written Mental 
Tests and the Classroom Teacher pri- 
marily for teachers so that they may 
know how to use tests as an aid to better 
teaching. The book is also a guide for 
principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. 

“The most helpful book to date.” 
—Lewis M. Terman. 
Cloth, XVI—231 Pages. Price $1.80 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


FOR HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
Announce Two New Basal Texts 


Food Planning and Preparation 
by Mabel T. Wellman, is a text on food for 
7th, 8th and 9th grades. The principles 
of food preparation are presented from a 
scientific basis. The organization of this 
new book is carefully worked out to allow 
both the best presentation of the subject 
and flexibility in individual instances. 
Recipes grouped in the last part of the 
book represent a valuable innovation. 
Price $1.40 
Economics Of The Family 
by C. W. Taber and Ruth A. Wardall, has 
been prepared as nearly as possible from 
the high school student’s point of view. 
It covers in a practical way the handling, 
spending, and saving of money in the 
household, and it is the only Home Eco- 
nomics text that presents the subject 
from the Problem Method of Approach. 
Price $1.40 
Write us for full information on these 


New Books! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
227 S. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
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GOOD BOOKS — BETTER SCHOOLS 





The following new titles have been recommended by the California State Board 
of Education. They are listed in the July, 1923, List of High School Textbooks. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

New Rational Typewriting: Rupert P. SoRelle. 
Deservedly the most popular typing text 
published. 

Secretarial Studies: John R. Gregg and Rupert 

P. SoRelle. 

Secretarial Dictation 

Secretarial Studies Laboratory Materials 
The one way to make your secretarial course a 
reality. 

Vocabulary Studies for Stenographers : 

E. N. Miner. 
Special terms, abbreviations and phrases used in 
business. With shorthand vocabulary. 

Business Letter Writing: Alexander Candee. 

A book of good ideas, helpful suggestions and 
fine English. 

The Science and Art of Selling: J. S. Knox. 
New Edition. A\ll classes enjoy this book. It 
1s inspirational and practical. 

Personal Efficiency: J. S. Knox. 


A valuable contribution to specific training for 


better service, and for leadership in business and 
citizenship. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Problems in Office Practice and Business Style: 
Harold Strumpf. 

A drill book of questions and answers, covering 

the entire subject of general office practice and 

business procedure. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Mathematics for the Accountant: Eugene R. Vinal. 
This book deals with your every day problems 
and reduces difficult topics to the basis of plain 
arithmetic and common sense. 

Accounting Principles and Practice, Vol. |: 

G. E. Bennett. 
An ideal first year text presenting a clear ex- 
position of accounting. 

Accounting Principles and Practice, Vol. 2: 

G. E. Bennett. 
This book continues the work of Volume 1. 
The Bennett Accounting books are authoritative. 











Pacific Coast and Orient Office 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
And at New York Boston Chicago London 




















First-Class Instruction in Penmanship 
Deserves the Help of First-Class Pens 








And not only good pens—fresh ones! 


In our national advertising we are laying 
emphasis upon the thought that 
in the school, the office and the 
home, fresh pens are essential 
to good penmanship; dirty, over- 
worked pens are a hindrance and 
a nuisance. 


Pen No. 556 


This is a fine-pointed Esterbrook Pen, suit- 
able for use in all grades. It is the 
most popular school pen in America. 


Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


; Canadian Agents 
The Brown Bros., Limited, Toronto 
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VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 
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It’s a fair dream fashioned in good grey 
stone; 
With a high ideal everywhere, 
With a fineness of sentiment in the air, 
And music—that soothes like the soul of 
prayer.” 


More than 80 per cent of the moving pictures 
of the United States are made in California. 
California is an educational center of national 
and world importance. 

Among all the business of the country, mov- 
ing pictures rank second in revenue. Among 
all the education plants of the country, moving 
picture theatres are to be counted, and their 
influence measured. Schools and churches have 
installed machines, and the business, great as 
it is, is growing. . 

It behooves parents and teachers to know 
what lessons the films are teaching, lessons that 
reach both old and young. Are they lessons 
in kindness or cruelty? Lessons in peace or 
violence? Is their humor good humor or mean 
jokes and vulgar horse-play? 

It is encouraging to note the rising demand 
for high-class films, and the effort on the part 
of the makers to meet the demand. People 
should be awake to moral dangers of many 
pictures now being thrown on the screen, and 
the dangers of the glaring posters at the doors 
of theaters. 

Standing in front of a theater poster, an 
eight-year-old boy was overheard saying to his 
small companion, “That’s the way to hold your 
gun, Jimmy, when you want to kill anybody.” 


Four hundred and ninety boys go through 
school to the end of the eighth grade, out of 
every one thousand boys who enter the first 
grade, states Dr. Carl C. Brigham of Princeton. 
In other words, the mortality is nearly 50%, 
far heavier than that of war. 

Of the original 1000, 230 enter high school 
and 95 of these finally graduate. Fifty of these 
enter college and ten graduate. Ten out of a 
thousand. It would not appear that America 
is in speedy danger of suffering from too much 
educated leadership. Indeed, the popular symp- 
toms all point to appalling ignorance, illiteracy 
and mobbishness. The continuous reorganiza- 
tion and growth of America’s public school sys- 
tem will be far from complete until every one 
of the thousand who enter school shall have 
been given that quality and quantity of educa- 
tion which shall make him most useful to him- 
self and his community, and these usefulnesses 


must be synonymous and not diamtrically op- 
posed. 


ee ee ee 


Dear Teacher: 


Once in a while our Trade De- 
partment gets out a book so note- 
worthy and so timely that it simply 
must be called to your attention, even 
though it be far removed from the 


ordinary textbook in subject matter 
and diction. 


You who are guiding the destinies 
of high school freshmen remember 
the joy with which you and your 
pupils devoured Joseph Gollomb’s 
“That Year at Lincoln High”; vou 
know what a great Americanizing 
force that book proved to be. Mr. 
Gollomb has just given us another 
Lincoln High story called ‘“‘W orking 
Through at Lincoln High.” If you 
enjoved “That Year,” you will rave 
over “Working Through.” I picked 
up an advance copy last night about 
bed time, intending to glance through 
it. I put it down and went to bed 


when I had finished the last word on 
the last page. 


It is an absorbingly interesting 
story of a sturdy, normal American 
kid, who, thinking he dislikes school, 
vet because of lovalty to his dead 
mother’s memory, undertakes to work 
his way through Lincoln High. 


My advice is order as many copies 
for your school library as your li- 
brary fund will allow, and— 


DO IT NOW. 


Y ours very sincerely, 


T.C. Morehouse. 


THE MAcMILLAN Co. 
609 Mission St., San Francisco. 
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After Class---A Walk in the Open 


“The first task of a man settling in the country should be to open 
the face of earth to himself by the art of taking a walk. This will 
draw the sting out of frost, dreariness out of November and March, 


and drowsiness out of August.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


What could be more beneficial to your health, than to form the daily 
habit of a brisk walk in the bracing, fresh air. Look at the children, they 
romp and play in the open and their ruddy cheeks just glow with health. 


You can “draw the sting out of frost, dreariness out of November,” 
if you walk in a comfortable shoe such as the 


antilever 
Shoe 


The flexible arch of a Cantilever Shoe acts with the foot arch, encour- 
aging foot activity and promdting circulation, while holding the arch 
structure in a resilient arched position. 


Cantilevers do not restrain the natural foot action, but permit natural 
freedom so necessary for easy comfortable walking. 


Light, resilient and good-looking Cantilevers meet the requirements 
for refined taste as well as comfort. 


You are invited to see the Cantilever Shoe in its various styles at any 
of the agencies listed below. Only one store in each city (except New 
York and Chicago.) Every agency takes pleasure in demonstrating the 
different Cantilever qualities that help you to like to walk for walking’s sake. 











CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley — The Booterie (Garwood’s) Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 

2233 Shattuck Ave. Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th 
Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, and 8th. 

Farmer’s & Merchant's Bank Bldg., San Diego—The Marston Co. 

3rd and Pine St. San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 
Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 250 Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 

508 New Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 

Sts. ’ 
Oe ee uae —— 205 a Oy ee re See: Se 

Henshaw Bidg., 14th an roadway. ° 

= tock —D h b ke 

Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 - rain ne ED Se Cy. ee 


E. Colorado St. 
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SOME C. T. A. SECTION MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 549) 


Secretary, T. S. MacQuiddy, High School, Wat- 
sonville; Council Representative, R. L. Bird, 
County Superintendent of San Luis Obispo. On 
motion of Mr. Carner, the sum of $250.00 was 
appropriated from the Treasury to be used 
through the central office in helping to defray 
expenses incident to legal services in cases 
before the supreme court. 

Your Auditing Committee begs to submit the 
following report for the year October 16, 1922, 
to September 17, 1923: 


Balance Oct. 16, 1922 $ 602.39 
Receipts to Sept. 17, 1923... 1685.49 
Disbursements Oct. 16, 1922 

to Sept. 17, 1923 $1074.16 
Balance Sept. 17, 1923 1213.72 


$2287.88 $2287.88 
The treasurer’s books have been examined 


and found well kept. 


W. E. M. LAUGHLIER, 

W. G. FREDERICKSON, 

BERT M. CARNER, 
Auditing Committee. 


The Save the Redwoods League which has 
performed such valiant service in saving the 
Redwoods announces the gift of a splendid grove 
of 166 acres of large redwood trees on the State 
Highway near Orick, Humboldt County. This 
has been presented by Mrs. Zipporah Russ of 
Ferndale as a memorial to the pioneers of Hum- 
boldt County and to the memory of her husband, 
Joseph Russ. She was partially inspired to 
make the gift by a privately published book 
of verse written by her daughter, Mrs. Georgia 
Russ Williams. From this book of verse the 
following excerpt is taken: 

“For lo! her treasures vanish 

And the trust she held for coming men 

Is broken;—her forest rare, her crown 

Of beauty, carelessly is flung away. 

The ever swelling hosts who worshipped 

In her vast cathedral groves, and who laid 
Their riches on her altars, find 

Their temples razed, and desolation where 
Surpassing beauty once had claimed the world.” 

Officials of the Save the Redwoods League 
have sent a message of congratulation to the 
supervisors of San Mateo County, who voted to 
purchase for public use a splendid grove of red- 
woods, known as the McCormick Tract, on the 
county road six miles from Pescadero. This 
action means the preservation of the few large 
tracts of primeval redwoods remaining in that 
immediate region, which once was covered with 
a forest of giant trees. 

The grove is 310 acres in area, and contains 
approximately 18 million feet of timber. It is 
a veritable wonderland of forest growth, and 
on the banks of Pescadero Creek, within this 
tract, are numerous camping places for the use 
of the traveling public. The grove was pur- 
chased for $70,000. 


Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of health- 


giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues. <A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-43 5-18 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens 
in schoolroom work proves 
Spencerian Steel Pens are best 
every time. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. For over 
half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the 
standard among the better 
schools. 

Superintendents and teachers 
should write to us for samples 
of these school pens. Supplies 
may be obtained from the 
trade. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No, r—College, fine point; double elastic. 
No, 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
No. 47 —Inter mediate, mediumpoint; stiff action. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD’S A new book by Dorothy Canfield 


C oO is an event of importance to a vast 
RAW MATERIAL number of readers who consider her 

one of the most vital writers of 

By the author of Rough-Hewn and this country. “Perfection of artis- 


The Brimming Cup, $2.00. try."—N. Y. Herald. 
HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY - 383 Madison Ave., New York 





Supplementary Helps That Teachers Are Using 
With Great Satisfaction in Thousands of Schools 


McINTOSH RAPID CALCULATION, CALCULATION DRILLS, BOOKKEEPING DRILLS, 
BOOMER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLS AND PUNCTUATION PRACTICE. 
SAMPSON’S ALGEBRA PRACTICE, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, GRAPHS. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING CO., Dover, New Hampshire 





THE CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL (Detroit, Mich.) SERIES 
Published by Wiley 


A Series of seven books intended for day- and night-school classes, which have met with 
remarkable success. The Mathematics given in the books for day-school use constitutes 
a thorough preparation for higher technical education. 


Send for further particulars 





The Dictionary Question is Important: 


The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 


Are the Best for School Use: Simple—Practical—Up-to-Date 
Write for circulars and prices 


LAIRD & LEE. Inc., Publishers, Chicago 





REVISED EDITION 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WALTER S. HUNTER 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS—58S15 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR “2 


By Dean Cross, State Teachers’ College, Colorado 72c 


Used in 28 States and One Foreign Country ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Adopted as a Basal Text in Utah S Arlington St., Boston 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


WHEN Christmas Cantata, four solo voices, with mixed chorus. 
Text by Laura Spencer Portor; Music by Joseph W. Clokey. 
the Time of performance, 20 minutes. Orchestration available. 
Piano- Vocal Score $ .75 List. 
CHRIST CHILD A beautiful piece for the Christmas Season, of medium 
CAME difficulty, suitable for advanced high schools and choral 
societies. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES: CHILDE JESUS, Christmas Cantata, mixed voices: 
BABY’S FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, Musical Play for children in one act; CHRISTMAS 
MORN, Choral Piece, mixed voices; FATHER FINN’S CAROL BOOK, TWENTY-SIX 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, CHRISTMAS IN ART AND SONG. 

Send for copies on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., = 221 Columbus Ave. _—_ Boston, Mass. 
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SSAYS and 


SSAY-WRITING 


Edited by 
Wm. M. Tanner 
Boston 
University, 


‘The Atlantic Text Par Excellence 
Used in Every State in the Union 
Adopted in over 600 Places 


Essays and Essay-Writing, compiled from the famous Contributors’ 
Club of The Atlantic Monthly, is the favorite Atlantic text for college 


and advanced high school composition teaching. It is unique—no other 
text has the wealth of original material, the delightful informality and 
the vivacity of style which interests and inspires students to success- 


ful expression of their own. 


California 
Price 
80c 


Prof. Tanner has just written a brochure 
HOW I TEACH ESSAYS AND ESSAY - WRITING 
(25c a copy) which other instructors will find helpful 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street 
BOSTON 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 500 and 501 of this issue 
Write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


RETIREMENT SALARY FUND 


(Continued from page 553) 


fund which will give a complete list of the 
securities owned by us. 


An actuary employed to investigate the fund 
about two years ago, reported that from an 
acturial standpoint, our present plan of financ- 
ing the fund is unsound. It must be remem- 
bered that actuaries are very conservative, that 
they figure for the most part on the basis of 
old-line insurance experience. This actuary re- 
ported in effect that if every one of the teach- 
ers now contributing to the fund should de- 
mand immediately her share of the fund, ac- 
cording to her experience, the fund would be 
bankrupt. Anyone who knows anything of 
California teachers knows that no such situa- 
tion will ever exist. My impression is that the 
Retirement Salary plan will ultimately have to 
be revised. However, we cannot revise it in- 
telligently now, because we have not had 
enough experience with the present plan. The 
experience with other plans does not apply to 


San Francisco 


our conditions, as the California Retirement 
Plan differs a great deal from any other re- 
tirement plan now in effect. I do not believe 
we should go chasing ghosts and goblins in 
this matter of the Retirement Salary Fund. My 
belief is that the fund will run on for a con- 
siderable number of years before the outgo 
begins to exceed the income. By this time, we 
will have enough experience to justify a re- 
vision. Meanwhile, we should not be stam- 
peded, either by overconservative actuaries, or 
by politicians who have their own interests to 
serve. 


The many friends of Fred T. Moore, formerly 
City Superintendents of Schools of Alameda, will 
be glad to know that he has returned to Cali- 
fornia. For the past six years he has been in 
New York City as eastern manager for Row, 
Peterson & Co. Mr. Moore returns as manager 
of the Pacific Division of Silver, Burdett & 
Company. The company, under the able leader- 
ship of President Haviland Stevenson and 
Editor-in-Chief R. D. Williamson, has compre- 
hensive plans both for the Pacific Coast and 
elsewhere. Mr. Moore has opened an office in 
San Francisco at 149 New Montgomery St. 
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Treasures you Never can Replace 


More precious than the priceless Venetian mirror are those 
treasures it reflects—white, smiling teeth. Protect them care- 
fully from grit. Scouring injures thin tooth enamel which, once 
scratched or worn away, can never be replaced. 


| Colgate’s for Clean, Beautiful Teeth 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe dentifrice. Your 
pupils can use it regularly without the slightest injury to the 


precious ename! of their teeth. They use it willingly because 
of its delicious flavor. 


PRON Tie: Ak 


Its specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens clinging par- 


ticles. Pure and mild, its vegetable-oil soap gently washes them 
away. 








“The Colgate habit is a health habit easily 
formed and a safe habit for a lifetime.” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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During the week October 8-12 inclusive, a 
series of local institutes was held by Superin- 
tendent Mark Keppel in Los Angeles County. 
The meetings were held in 25 centers with two 
speakers in each center. Each teacher in the 
county, therefore, gave one day to the institute, 
listening to a speaker in the forenoon and an- 
other in the afternoon. The institute instructors 
were Roy Cloud, Superintendent of San Mateo 
County; E. Morris Cox, Asst. Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland; F. M. Fultz, author of the 
Elfin Forest and other works dealing with the 
plant life of California; H. B. Wilson, City Super- 
inetndent of Berkeley; Stanley B. Wilson, mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education. Secretary 
Arthur H. Chamberlain of the C. T. A. par- 
ticipated in the institute for one day. Each set 
of speakers was under the direction either of 
Superintendent Keppel or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent. The meetings were so organized that 
there was no loss of time and practical value 
will result. 


At Redondo Beach developments are going 
forward in the high school plan. A recent bond 
issue provided for additional buildings and the 
group overlooking the Pacific when completed 
will be one of the finest in the country. Prin- 
cipal C. A. Langworthy has seen the develop- 
ment of the high school from small beginnings 


and it is to be congratulated on the progress 
made. 


The San Mateo County Teachers Institute oc- 
curred on October 1-2-3. Superintendent Roy 
Cloud presented a most ambitious program and 
one that would do credit to any association 
meeting. He presented as talent a dozen men 
and women, any one of whom would be a 
drawing card in any community. The list in- 
cluded Superintendent Mark Keppel, Superin- 
tendent Chas. C. Hughes of Sacramento, Com- 
missioner Grace C. Stanley, Superintendent H. 
B. Wilson of Berkeley; Miss Corrine Davis, 
Department of Psychology, San Jose Teachers 
College; President Clarence L. Phelps, Santa 
Barbara Teachers College; Harr Wagner, Editor, 
Western Journal of Education; Rev. James L. 
Gordon, Pastor, First Congregational Church, 
San Francisco; Frank Buckalew, Secretary, Near 
East Relief, San Francisco; Miss K. Gertrude 
Irwin, Supervisor of Music, San Mateo County; 
F. A, Rice of Ginn & Company; James F. Mason, 
Supervisor of Music, San Mateo County. The 
subjects discussed covered tests and measure- 
ments, development of the school system, music, 
educational fundamentals, the development of 
the individual, reading, California history and 
other like significant problems. 


The method of science is always helpful and 
constructive. An honest experiment is bound to 
reveal new facts and methods. A particularly 
needed and useful experiment in modern peda- 
gogy has been initiated and conducted under 
the supervision of Mrs. Frances Effinger Ray- 
mond and Miss Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 
(Wellesley B. A. Columbia, M. A.), of San Fran- 


e 


Do You Know What It Means 


to Be Free From Worry? 


Human life would be greatly lengthened 
were it not for worry about the future. 

Half the illness in this life is caused 
by worry over things that could be pre- 
vented, and half the recoveries are post- 
poned by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, prema- 
ture old age, reduced efficiency. Free- 
dom from worry means just the reverse, 
and as a result, greatly increased profes- 
sional success. 


Of all workers, it is most important that 
the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, worry should be 
banished from the world, and would be, if 
everyone co-operated for mutual benefit 
and relief, in some way similar to that by 
which the T. C. U. has banished worry 
for Teachers. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail the at- 
tached coupon. We shall then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect Teach- 
ers. Please do it today. It commits you 
to no action. It implies nothing except 
that you would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It will be 
followed by no personal solicitation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


CUT OFF AND MAIL 
THIS WORRY-CHASING COUPON 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U. 456 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation.) 


—— _! 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From 5 to 300 Sets in each of 
198 City School Systems—the First Year! 


INCE its introduction in March, 1922, 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has 
made an unparalleled impression upon the 
school world. Without question it will 
soon be the most widely used school book 
in America, because no set of books has 
ever been of such constant assistance to 
the teacher and of such practical value in 
the schoolroom. 


A Remarkable Record 


In a little more than a year since its 
publication, Compton’s has been approved 
by every state which regularly issues ap- 
proval. The school systems of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Denver, Detroit and 194 other 
cities have purchased it in lots of 5 or 
more sets. Thousands of teachers have 
bought the encyclopedia for their personal 
use. Hundreds of prominent educators 
have written us about the great value. of 
its motivated articles for Silent Reading, 
its practical Visual Education, its fascinat- 
ing interest as Supplementary Material for 
every conceivable school subject. No set 
of books has ever won such immediate and 
enthusiastic approval from the _ school 


world as:this, America’s newest encyclo 
pedia. No set of books has ever approached 
this record. 


Third Full Edition 


In the third full edition, which is just coming 
from the press, the work has been increased from - 
8 volumes to 10 volumes with no increase in price. 
Although the encyclopedia is but one year old, 
significant changes have been made on 519 pages. 
Such articles as Wireless and Radio, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Egypt, etc., have been revised to include de- 
velopments that have taken place during the past 
year. 

10 volumes. 4410 pages. Almost 10,000 pic- 
tures—real illustrations, not pen sketches. Alpha- 
betically arranged. Properly proportioned for 
school work. Motivated. A style that is fascinat- 
ing, not merely interesting. Fact-index. Picture 
index. Study outlines. 

The price of this work, which cost more than 
half a million dollars to prepare, is less than half 
that of most encyclopedias. 

Write for sample pages, descriptive matter and 
prices. Teachers, recommend it to your principa’ 
or superintendent for purchase. F. E. COMPTON 
& CO., 58 E. Washington St.. CHICAGO. 


New Edition in 10 Volumes Now Ready 
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cisco. The following is a resume of their in- GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 
vestigations: Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
In the seven Pacific Coast states ninety- for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 


3 ; thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
six per cent of the high schools teach Gregg motions in their classes. American, Ancient, 
Shorthand. Thirty to fifty per cent of the Mediaeval and Modern History, The Great War, 


student body is enrolled in the commercial Scanner Wien nam the eaaeean” Geography, 
departments under the guidance of earnest Price 20 cents each. Discount on order of ten 
teachers who are handicapped by the failure or more. 

of the state universities and teachers college JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 

to offer adequate courses in the training of Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

teachers of commercial subjects. That the 

teacher-training centers of such institutions, 

the departments of education, do not make 

provision to train the group of teachers MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 

that is to handle thirty to fifty per cent for EDUCATIONAL use 

of the high school pupils of the state, is TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 
almost incredible. 


Don't be induced to buy any M., P. pro- 
It is an amazing condition, hard to recon- jector for school use when offered by— 
cile with any interpretation of the func- high pressure traveling salesmen—work- 


tions and responsibilities of state educa- le aso po sce gle army without first 
tional institutions. We are forced to accept All leading makes on display for com- 
this manifest negligence, however, as a hard parison in our salesroom. 
cold fact. In some way the teachers of Literature mailed on request. 
commercial subjects must advance profes- 
sionally without the guidance and help the EDWARD H. KEMP 
universities of the state might give, but, at 308 Turk Strect 
present, withhold. Sages et cee 
There has always existed a surprising dis- —— ae 
crepancy in the time requirements to get 
speed results in shorthand between the 
private business school of good standing 
and the high school departments of com- 
merce. This discrepancy is in part due to 
the intensive work done in the business 
schools under constant expert supervision. 
Progress is as rapid as individual ability 
warrants. The high school course does not 
permit such flexibility of organization and 
must meet totally different conditions that 
may not be altered or controlled at 
present. t : 4 
BRIEF HISTORY OF EXPERIMENT: 
Early in August, 1922, after due consulta- “GLUE re ches 
tion with a large number of educational ° 
authorities, we found there was unanimous value of using good 
agreement that definite standards were tools--- 
needed by which teachers could measure 
classwork in elementary shorthand. We No wasted time to mix with water, or 
decided to stop theorizing and try to find allow for drying. Gluey stays creamy 
out what was actually being done over a and smooth. It sticks tight — taking 
wide territory. If the findings permitted, it instant purchase. Pure white, sweetly 
would then be possible to set definite norms pen ae oa Heer and 
as guides to the teachers. Instlls pride in doing work well. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE SERIES OF Send Today for Special Quotation on Your 
TESTS: The first five of the series of eight Requirements, and a Trial Tube of Gluey. 
tests were planned to measure knowledge of . 
certain units in the Gregg Shorthand The Commercial P aste Co. 
Manual. The last three were planned to COLUMBUS Dept. 110 OHIO 
test shorthand ability at moderate rates of Gt Tie A dak un oeee on 
dictation. Each test was to be dictated and ] STICKS LIKE A BROTHER a 
transcribed, thus recognizing the two in- . i 
separable elements of shorthand—writing to ae eee 


the stimulus of sound and transcribing the G: F. WEBER & co. 


shorthand outline into the written English SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
equivalent. This feature of the tests pre- 


sented the chief difficulty to teachers at first. 

Many comments have since been received ex- tion as an elemental shorthand process to 
pressing appreciation of the value of this be the crux of the entire series of tests. 
method of testing. We consider the em- The authors have issued a free 15-page mimeo- 
phasis placed upon dictation-and-transcrip- graphed pamphlet, describing plainly and in de- 
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“=~ HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 





“Get an Prompt 
uae Deliveries 

From 
Quotation— Pacific Coast 
IT PAYS” Stocks 





The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


Sa Sat Sa 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 
face plate work. Mortiser. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 


Apply to 
Harron, Rickard & McCone 
139 Townsend Street 225 So. San Pedro Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


California 
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tail the tests, directions to teachers, methods 
of reporting, etc. 

Shorthand teachers throughout the public and 
private schools are urged to cooperate with Mrs. 
Raymond and Miss Adams in this important 
piece of school research. The authors may be 
addressed at 1044 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


The new Superintendent at San Bernardino is 
Cc. R. Holbrook, former principal of the Nogales 
High School, Arizona. He succeeds Percy R. 
Davis. Mr. Holbrook has both bachelor’s and 
master’s degree from the University of Wash- 
ington, graduating there in 1919. Prior to that 
he spent two years in the Bellingham Normal 
School. Between 1919 and 1922, he was prin- 
cipal of two high schools in the White River 
Valley, Washington. In 1923, he was appointed 
principal of Nogales High School. During the 
past summer, Mr. Holbrook took a _ special 
course in school administration work at Stan- 
ford University. He has had ten years’ experi- 
ence in the teaching profession. 


Los Angeles City School principals have been 
given the following notice, by the City Superin- 
tendent: Principals should be especially care- 
ful not to assign teachers to any line of work 
not specifically enumerated in their certificates. 
Teachers with special certificates must not be 
given classes in regular grade work, etc. The 
state and county appropriations may be with- 
held if this provision of the state law is ignored. 
Furthermore, no teacher must under any cir- 
cumstances be permitted to work a single day 
who does not hold a county certificate—state 
board credentials are not certificates. Failure 
to comply with this notice cannot be excused. 


The Duplicate Punch Saving System as de- 
vised and perfected by Mr. A. R. Tarr of Lynn, 
Mass., is worthy of special mention. The Lynn 
English High School Savings Bank will cele- 
brate its tenth birthday in 1924. The school 
has a record of 100% depositors of the 2024 
students enrolled. Last January they had to 
their credit, on regular savings bank passbooks, 
more than $13,000. The Tarr-Lynn System is 
easy to operate, does not burden the teacher, 
and is of tested effectiveness. For those who 
wish to try out the plan in one or more school- 
rooms, and for rural schools, Mr. Tarr has pre- 
pared a box of supplies sufficient to last from 
one to two years. 


Play is not only an exercise of the body, it is 
a function of the soul. Man is a playing animal. 
Hapless the individual who has lost the power 
to play! Way down beneath the surface con- 
ventions of our hasty and heedless civilization, 
most of us are “just kids!” We love our work 
only when we can take to it the childish zest 
for play. 

“The fence had to be whitewashed. No 
getting away from that. And Tom wasn’t 
very enthusiastic about his job. It was 
Work, and it was Saturday. Along came 
Ben Rogers and other of his chums. They 
‘kidded’ Tom about having to work. ‘Work’, 


School Supplies 
Kindergarden Materials 
Drawing Supplies 


’ Water Colors 
and Crayons 


Quality Books for 
Children 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


School Supplies 


Acids---Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 


MICROSCOPES 
STAINS and ACCESSORIES 


SMALL TOOLS AND LATHES 
SLOYD KNIVES 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ground Gripper Shoes Are 








A Great Health Protection 


The woman whose duties necessi- 
tate her being on her feet a great 
deal courts many physical ailments, 
unless she wears shoes that scien- 
tifically conform to Nature’s require- 
ments. 


Ground Gripper Shoes retain the 
natural poise of the body, thus per- 
mitting the nervous system and the 
entire physical organism to function 





normally and naturally, which is not 
possible when the body is thrown out 
of poise by unscientific shoes. 

Ground Gripper Shoes insure cor- 
rect walking, all-day comfort, proper 
development of the feet, grace of 
form and better health. 


They cost no more than other qual- 
ity shoes—but in the comfort and 
health they assure, they are priceless. 





Ground Gripper Shoe Stores in California 


616 So. Hill Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


687 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


TOOT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


21 So. Sutter Street 
Stockton, Calif. 


We Manufacture 
A SALT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For Which Salt May Be Used 


Leslie Salt Refining Co. 


520 16th Street 
Oakland, Calif. 


1244 Fifth Street 
San Diego, Calif. 

















SAN MATEO 
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snorted Tom, in deep disgust, ‘This is Play" 
Besides, it was something that called for 
expert attention. 

After a while, Ben wanted to try his hand 
atit. Tom refused it was too much 
fun. Ben insisted. He offered Tom a big 
red apple, and Tom surrendered his white- 
wash brush.” 

Tom Sawyer had the right idea, 

He “put it up” to his comrades on the basis 
of Play. It was fun, he said, and they “fell for 
1” 

Play is a profound quality of the psychic. It 
is a fine spiritual verve. Through its bright- 
hued range of expression may be manifest the 
highest individuality. Its good fellowship and 
harmony offer equal opportunity for the teach- 
ing of the noblest principles of democracy and 
genuine good citizenship. 


“Creating the playground” is creating a 
laboratory, an experiment station, a _ public 
forum, a religious sanctuary, a school of de- 
mocracy. The Everwear Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Ohio, who specialize in all- 
steel playground apparatus have sent us a 
beautiful and alluring brochure, “Creating the 
Playground.” These people believe in fine- 
bodied and sweet, happy-souled boys and girls; 
in the wonderful potent magic of the supervised 
playground; and in the honest worth of the 


apparatus and accessories which their firm 
makes. 


In 1907 a Springfield public school principal 
went to Indianapolis. Among the wonders there 


he saw a “giant stride” of clumsy primitive 
design. This was the germ from which the 
whole Everwear family has’ sprung,—slides, 
swings, see-saws, merry-go-rounds, ocean 


waves, horizontal bars, outdoor gyms, teeter lad- 
ders, traveling rings,—as well as a safe and’per- 
fected giant stride. 

The principal is now an officer of the company, 
which ranks as the largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of outdoor playground apparatus in the 
world. 

The little booklet is a real contribution to the 
sunny literature of playgrounds. It is dedicated 
“to the millions of children the world over, who 
deserve a happy, healthful, character-building 
youth.” 

If your town sees to it that her children have 
adequate, well-equipped and properly supervised 
playgrounds, she is not giving them something 
new, but is merely restoring fundamental and 
necessary rights. 

Modern psychology 
are uniting to show 
more important and 
right to go to school. 

We sophisticated adults, with our warped lives 
heavy upon us, persist in thinking of play as a 
by-activity. In very truth it is real life—the 
core and vital essence of life. 

“Creating the Playground” is typical of the 
fine advertising literature that is distinctive of 
this period. It has a fine theme, delightful 
typography, and a rich abundance of practical 
suggestions and wholesome inspiration. Book- 
lets of this sort aid and gladden those who are 
striving to make the world better for our boys 
and girls. 


and modern health science 
that the right to play is 
fundamental than is the 
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Pacific Amusement Supply Co. 
—Distributors— 
Powers & Acme Projectors 
The most satisfactory projectors for 
school use. 


908 South Olive St. Los Angeles 
Phone Metropolitan 0132 




























Convenient Banking 
By Mail Service 


Investigate our facilities for serv- 
ing your banking needs by mail. 


Full details of our interesting, con- 
venient plan will be gladly mailed 
on request. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings.) 


12th AND BROADWAY 
OAKLAND, - - 





























CALIFORNIA 





694-1123 
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METHOD TEXT BOOKS. 


30 Irving Place, New York 


Words Describe 
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THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


who have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 
have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the 
parents of their pupils, by their rare skill in demonstrating and teaching practical hand- 
writing. We have made it possible for any teacher in any part of the world to become 
in a few months an inspirational and successful leader in penmanship reform, 
OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 
makes the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and 
easy to read MUSCULAR MOVEMENT HANDWRITING, easy of accomplishment in a few 
months. The course is offered free to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER 


Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 
are invited to write our nearest office for information. 
THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 

2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Pittock Bldg. Portland, Ore. 


rs ORDER 
Perry Pictures Vite D6 LPEPYD f - ictures PICTURES > 





TODAY 


Reproductions of the World's Creat Paintings 


Teach the Christmas Story with the Perry Pictures. Send 
50 cents for Christmas Set of 25 Pictures. Each 5!x8. 


One Cent Size 3x%. For 50 or more 
Two Cent Size 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 
25 


for Children. Each 5%x8. 


Bird Pictures in Colors. Three cents each for 15 or more. 7x9. 
Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Size, 22x28, in- 
cluding the white margin. 


Artotypes, Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or 


more; $2.90 for one. 


Sistine Madonna Raphael 


“Can’t You Talk?” and “Saved” are very popular. 


New 1923 Catalogue—1600 Miniature Illustrations—64 Pages—Price, 15 Cents 
It contains a Boston Edition picture, a New York Edition picture, a Bird Picture in 
Colors, and an Extra Size picture on paper 9x12. 


“T still treasure the Perry Pictures given me when in the grammar grades, 
and 1 want to give each of my pupils the pleasure of owning a few of them.” 


The Perry Pictures ©. sox 24 MALDEN, MASS. 


Among the counties to hold institutes during 
October are Santa Barbara County, October 8; 
Orange County, beginning October 29; Napa 
County, November 27. 


Section meetings of the C. T. A. will be held in 
both the Bay Section and North before this 
magazine reaches the readers. The Bay Section 
meeting occurs the week of October 22, as does 
also the meeting of the Northern Section at 
Sacramento. The Central Section will hold its 
annual session at Fresno beginning November 
26. The Southern Section meets at Los Angeles 
the week of December 17. 


The first annual meeting of the Glenn County 
High School Teachers’ Association was held in 
Willows on the evening of October 65. After 
a banquet the teachers were shown “Trailing 
African Wild Animals,” through the courtesy of 
Principal W. H. Hopper and the students of the 
Glenn County High School in the high school 
auditorium. The election of officers for the 
coming year resulted in the election of Mr. E, O. 
Talbot of Willows as President, and Miss 
Elizabeth McDole, also of Willows, as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





The American public school program has four 
enemies, declares Miss Olive M. Jones, New 
York City, the new President of the N. E. A,, 
and she characterizes as follows: 

1. Private agencies, including those 
which seem to favor the public school, yet 
would destroy it by economy appeals engi- 
neered through taxpayers’ organizations. 

2. Financial and corporate interests who 
would shape the thinking of boys and girls 
through collegiate life to insure against 
what the “‘stand-patter’” chooses to call 
Bolshevism. 

3. Impossible theorists who talk democ- 
racy, better called .“‘mobocracy.” These 
people shout education from the house tops, 
but they do not believe in it. These are 
the Communists and Bolsheviki who under 
cover of paternal socialism would control 
and direct and stifle the child as a thinking 
individual, 

4. Those who believe in educational ‘‘con- 
servation.” They affect fine allegiance to 
scholastic and academic training. They talk 
of the masses and urge the selective process 
to pick only the most promising for con- 
tinuation in high school and college work. 
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Renewal of its annual safety contests, in 
which $6500 will be given away in prizes, has 
been announced by the Highway Education 
Board, 

Training children in habits of highway safety 
is the principal task of the 1923 safety cam- 
paign, it is said, but through the children it 
is hoped that the principles of traffic regulation 
and safety education will be impressed upon 
adults, both pedestrians and drivers alike. 

The third annual safety campaign takes the 
form of two contests, one among elementary 
school pupils, and another among elementary 
school teachers. Approximately five hundred 
state and national prizes are to be given for the 
best essays and lessons written. 

The subject of the essays which children are 
invited to write is “Highway Safety Habits 
I Should Learn.” Essays, as last year, are not 
to exceed five hundred words in length. Those 
eligible are pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, who are not more than four- 
teen years of age. The contest opens with the 
beginning of school, and closes December 4, 
1923. 

Teachers are requested to submit safety les- 
sons on the subject, “Training Children in 
Habits of Safety on the Highways.” The limit 
suggested is between 1000 to 3000 words. All 
elementary school teachers in the eighth and 
lower grades are eligible to submit lessons. 

In the teachers’ contest the first national 
award is $500 and a trip to Washington with all 
expenses paid. The second national award is 
$300, while the third award is $200. 

The first national prize for the best essay by 
pupils is a gold watch and a trip to Washington 
with all expenses paid. The second and third 
prizes are each gold watches, one of slightly 
greater value than the other. 

Four hundred seventy-eight state prizes are 
offered pupils. The first state prize is a gold 
medal and a check for $15.00. The second state 
prize is a silver medal and $10.00. Third prizes, 
which vary in proportion to the elementary 
school population of the state are bronze medals 
and checks for $5.00. 


The board announces that the contests will 
be conducted with the cooperation of state de- 
partments of education, women’s clubs, civic or- 
ganizations, safety councils, automobile clubs, 
and kindred organizations that may wish to 
assist. Complete details will be furnished upon 
application to the Highway Education Board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Education Section of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science will 
hold its regular annual meeting at Cincinnati, 
December 27-30, 1923. Affiliated as it is with 
the associated scientific organizations of the 
country, Section Q is of importance to those 
interested in the scientific study of education. 
The officers of the section are: Vice-President, 
Henry W. Holmes, Dean of School of Education, 
Harvard University; Retiring Vice-President, 
Bird T. Baldwin, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; Secretary, A. S. Barr, Assistant Director 
in Chicago of Supervision, Detroit Public 
Schools; Section Committee, William 8S. Gray, 


A COLLEGE OF 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Three Professional Schools 


1. School of Applied Arts. Degrees: 
Bachelor of Design or Bachelor 
of Arts in Applied Art. 


2. School of Fine Arts. 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


3. School of Education in Arts and 
Crafts. Degree: Bachelor of 
Education in Arts and Crafts. 


Many students from other Art 
Schools, Junior Colleges, Teachers’ 
Colleges, Normal Schools and Univer- 
sities are registering for degree 
courses. A special folder on “How 
to Secure Advanced Standing” will 
be sent on application. 


Many teachers, artisans and craft 
workers prepare themselves for bet- 
ter positions at higher salaries by 
taking work part time in the day 
school or in the Saturday or evening 
classes. 


Degree: 


DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY 
CLASSES 


Fall Term Now Open 


Spring Term Opens January 7, 1924 


Write for Application Blank and 52-page 
Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tae 


SLE 
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Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 








999 California Street 


at any time. 
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Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS’”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY SEVENTH 


Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


San Francisco 


University of Chicago; Stuart A. Courtis, Detroit 
Public Schools; Guy M. Whipple, University of 
Michigan; V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wis- 
consin; Local Chairman, L. A. Pechstein, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

Forward correspondence concerning the Cin- 
cinnati program to Vice-President Henry W. 
Holmes, Dean of the School of Education, Har- 
vard University, or A. S. Barr, Assistant Di- 
rector in Charge of Supervision, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

It is expected that a number of prominent 
school people from California and other western 
states will attend the Cincinnati meeting. 


AN International Code of Ethics for Children 
was afforded by the World Conference on Edu- 
cation, such code to contain the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. That honor and friendship shall govern 


the dealings of all children with each other, 
irrespective of race and nationality. 

2. That loyalty to the home, the school, 
the community, the nation and the world, 
dominate children’s thought and conduct. 

8. That the spirit of service shall deter- 
mine a child’s actions under all conditions, 
sacrifice of one’s self being held of no con- 
sideration in serving others. 

4. That every day the world shall be 
better for something each child has done. 


Santa Barbara people became disturbed re- 
cently over the fact that young women were 
rooming in the same houses occupied by young 
men to whom they were not related. The State 
Teachers College officials have ruled that such 
young women will not be permitted to continue 
as students in the college. This is not a new 
policy, but is now to be rigorously enforced. 
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Free lectures and demonstrations upon gas 
and electricity are given in the Berkeley and 
Oakland schools by representatives of the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company. These lessons 


have proven very popular and are utilized in 
the science courses. 


Drastic supervisional cuts have been made 
this fall in the Fresno County School system, 
aggregating $10,000 annually. This has been 
possible, states County Superintendent C. W. 
Edwards, through the voluntary resignation of 
three supervisors. Miss Anna Dorrenbush is the 
special teacher in the institutional home recent- 
ly established in the mountains at Boss Lake 
by the Parlor Lecture Club. 


History textbooks are now being investigated 
by the Sacramento Board of Education to ascer- 
tain whether they contain any  pro-British 
propaganda relative to the Revolutionary War. 
Director J. B. Giffen brought the matter before 
the board when he presented a list of books 
banned by the New York city schools because 
they contained propaganda. Among these books 
is an American history. 


Racial Well Being, the Educational Ideal— 
Two prizes of five hundred dollars each will be 
given in June, 1924, to teachers of history, 
civics, biologic sciences, psychology, or home 
economics who present satisfactory studies on 
this heading by groups of at least ten pupils. 
The study must not exceed 7000 words: must 
bear pen-name, with sealed envelope having it 
and containing the address of the sender. Four 
copies should be sent Ida P. Greeman, 1022 Hos- 
pigal Trust Building, Providence, Rhode Island, 
before April 15, 1924. Studies will be rated forty 
for experimentation, twenty for research and 
ten each for accuracy. definiteness, cooperation 
of departments, and mechanical appearance. 


Successful studies become the property of the 
committee. 


The California State Federation of Labor, at 
its recent annual convention, re-elected Seth R. 
Brown of Los Angeles to the presidency. He 
has held the office for two years. Prominent 
among the topics of the convention was the 
“Richardson-Mrs. Nellie Pierce-corporation at- 
tack” upon the progressive humanitarian and 
educational functions of the state. The attack 
was scored in bitter terms. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down an interesting decision in June, 
when it declared that the laws of twenty-one 
states prohibiting the teaching of foreign 
languages to pupils below the eighth grade were 
unconstitutional. It was declared that, while 
the legislation had been enacted with a desire 
to make better Americans of all school children, 
a state had no right to interfere with the right 
of teachers to give instruction in modern 
languages, with the chances of pupils to acquire 
an education, and with the power of parents to 
control their children’s studies. The decision 
further declared that mere knowledge of a 
foreign language cannot be regarded as harm- 


Will Yours 
Be Published? 


When the 25 best limericks in the 
BANK Stock School Stationery 
contest are printed—Will yours be 
there? Remember, it’s easy to write 
a limerick. And you have three 
chances to win. 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


And $1 for every other 
limerick published. 


The judges will be three promi- 
nent educators. The contest closes 
December 15th. If you haven't al- 


ready entered, send in the coupon 
below. 


You can do better than this: 


Johnny's notebooks were poor, I confess,— 
Teachers said they were always a mess. 
Then he made it a rule 

To bring Bank Stock to school 


And now he is never careless. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 


San Francisco 


Limerick Contest Editor, 
Knight Counihan Co., 
32 Clay Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my name 
and send me further in- 
formation about your 
Bank Stock limerick 


contest. 


Address 


School 
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Let Moving Pictures 
InfluenceThroughout The 












Adults as well as children need edu- 
cational and cultural development. A 
constructive program of the right kind 
of moving pictures is an ideal means to 
this end. A place where old and young 
can see pictures which measure up to a 
high standard of instruction as well as 
entertainment is almost a universal need. 

This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for 
such a program you can get a good mov- 
ing picture equipment for classroom use 
without any cost to the school or to you. 
The Acme S. V. E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall The Acme standard 
of projection guarantees a picture fully 
equal to theatrical standards. This ma- 
chine combines a stereopticon and mov- 
ing picture projector in one. In addition 
to this, its exclusive gold glass shutter 
gives it the unique’ ability to stop any- 
where on a film and show a still picture. 

Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met their 
problems. This experience is at your 
service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very begin- 
ning of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


806 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 

I understand you may be able to help 
me in considering the use of moving 
pictures in my school. I would be 
glad to receive concrete ideas of 
value in this particular community. 
Of course, I do not obligate myself 
in any way. 
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ful. A dissenting minority opinion was written, 


‘two justices holding that the end aimed at by 


the statutes in question was a lawful and proper 
one and that, under some circumstances, it 
might be only reasonable but necessary to enact 
laws to reach the desired result. 


A National Music Week will be held in the 
spring of 1924. Mr. Otto J. Kahn is the honorary 
chairman, and Mr. C. M. Tremaine, Director of 
the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, is the secretary of the General Committee, 
which is made up of the heads of twenty-six 
prominent civic, educational, labor, and other 
organizations. This national movement is the 
outgrowth of the local music weeks held in 
nearly 150 cities of the country during the last 
three or four years. 


The Oriental languages are serving in many 
of the larger colleges and universities through- 
out the United States as an aid toward the 
great world movement toward internationalism 
For example, John Hopkins University is offer- 
ing this year two courses in Chinese. The first 
of the new subjects is a language course de- 
signed to give practical knowledge of the na- 
tional Chinese language as spoken in that 
country. The second course, in Chinese civiliza- 
tion, embraces a consideration of the ethics, 
religion, science, philosophy and _ polities otf 
China, and will include such studies as the 
principles of Confucius and the teachings of 
Mencius. 


The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce for the third year is offering prizes to 
teachers and school children for the best essays 
and lessons on how to promote safety on high- 
ways. The first prize for the best classroon 
lesson for teachers is $500 and a trip to Wash- 
ington. The second prize is $300 and the third, 
$200. The prizes for the best essays written by 
school children are, first prize, a trip to Wash- 
ington and a gold watch; second prize, a gold 
loving cup, and third, a silver loving cup. In 
addition there are many medals and small cash 
prizes offered. Details of the contest may be 
obtained from the Highway Education Board, 
Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 


Andrew C. Blake, one of the three “Eagle” 
scouts of Santa Barbara, California, has been 
selected as a typical American Boy Scout, and 
his portrait will be painted and hung in the 
proposed international scout portrait gallery in 
the office of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 


The only Known copy of the first book pub- 
lished in California has been purchased by Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington of Pasadena, and is to be 
added to the magnificent library collection, 
which, through the deed of gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Huntington, will belong to the public after the 
death of the donors. This book, “Laws for the 
3etter Government of California, by authority of 
R. B. Mason, Col. 1st U. S. Drags. & Governor 
San Francisco, published by S. Brannau, 1848,” 
was recently discovered in a miscellaneous col- 
lection and sold for $3500 at auction. The 
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Henry E. Huntington Library ranks with the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Cam- 
bridge University Libraries in its collections of 
English drama and English literature prior to 
1741. It is now specializing in Americana of all 
sorts. By recent accessions it is said to have 
surpassed the famous Bancroft collection of 
California at the University of California. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
donated a fund of $25,000 to the American Child 
Health Association to provide scholarships to 
be awarded this year and next to teachers best 
fitted to promote health work in the schools. 
Fifty scholarships of $500 value each will be 
awarded to teachers in cities of 50,000 or more 
population, provided not less than twenty 
teachers compete for the scholarship. 


STATEMENT OF 
MENT, 
THE 
1912, 

Of Sierra Eduéational News, published monthly 

at San Francisco, California, for October 1, 1923. 

State of California, 

County of San Francisco—ss. 

sefore me, a Notary Public in 

State and county aforesaid, 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 

he is the Managing Editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

ment of the ownership, management (and if a 

daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 

said publication for the date shown in the above 

caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 

lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the 
lisher, editor, 
managers are: 

Publisher, California Teachers’ 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, Arthur H. 
Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers, None. 

2. That the owners are: (If the publication 
is owned by an individual his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given be- 
low; if the publication is owned by a corpora- 
tion the name of the corporation and the names 
and address of the stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock should be given.) 

California Teachers’ Association, Incorporated. 
No stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mark Keppel, President, Los Angele 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 


THE OWNERSHIP, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 724, 


and for the 
personally appeared 
who, having been duly 


names and addresses of the pub- 
managing editor, and business 


Association, 


Chamberlain, San Francisco, 


« Cat. 


MANAGE-. 


Projectors have recently been 
installed in Rio Linda Gram- 
mar School, Colusa Grammar 
School, Taft Grammar School 
and the Novato Community 
Center, 


Distributors for the Simplex Projector and 
also the Aeme Portable and Semi-Portable 
Projectors. 

Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


Simplifying 
the Cearher’s 
Problems 


More time for the pressing 
matters that need every day 
attention! 


That is what our Women’s 
Banking Department offers 


you through its special 
teacher’s service. 


We invite you to use this de- 


partment and its complete 
facilities. 


Bank of Italy 


ae s~Commercial~Trust 
ffice = San Francisco 


stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Seal) ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Sworn, to and subscribed before me this 21st 
day of September, 1923. 

(Seal) GEORGE W. LEE, 
Court Commissioner of the City and County of 

San Francisco, State of California. 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT — SOUTHERN SECTION 
To Members of the California Teachers’ 
Association—Southern Section 

ECTION 1 of Article VII of the Constitution 
S of the California Teachers’ Association, 
Southern Section, reads in part: “Candidates 
for the offices of President, Vice-President, and 
Treasurer shall be nominated by petitions. One 
hundred signatures of members of the Associa- 
tion shall be necessary to nominate a candi- 
date. All petitions shall be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary on or before October 10th. If 
no name has been presented by petition for 
any given office of the Association, the Council 
shall place two names on the ballot for that 
office, and if only one name has been presented 
by petition for any given office, the Council 
shall place an additional name on the ballot 
for that office. The result of these nominations 
shall be announced to all members in the form 
of a primary election ballot enclosed in the 
November issue of the Sierra Educational 
News.” 


Petitions received in due time by the Execu- 
tive Secretary and bearing the required num- 
ber of signatures of bona fide members of 
California Teachers’ Association made the fol- 
lowing nominations: For President, Mr. Paul 
E. Stewart, superintendent of city schools, 
Santa Barbara; for Vice-President, Mr. Edward 
L. Moore, teacher in San Diego High School. 

Since only two nominations had been made 
by petition it was necessary for the Southern 
Council to complete the ballot. The Council 
met on October 13 and made the following 
nominations: For President, Mr. George D. 
Henck, supervisor of manual arts in junior 
high schools and elementary schools, Pasa- 
dena: for Vice-President, Bernet S. Hale, 
teacher in San Diego High School; for Treas- 
urer, Mr. H. T. Clifton, registrar, Pasadena 
High School, and R. A. Coverdale, principal of 
Garey Junior High School, Pomona, which com- 
pleted the ballot. 


Mr. Robert A. Thompson, chairman of the 
Election Board, proposed the following state- 
ment, which was authorized by the Election 
Board: “The ballot for officers of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 
is published in this issue to comply with the 
requirements of Article VII, Section I, of the 
Constitution. Since there are but two nominees 
for any office, and since the Constitution re 
quires that two names for each office shall 
appear on the final ballot, the Primary and 
Final ballots become one and will, by ruling 


of the Election Board, be voted on at the time 
of final elections according to directions to be 
sent out by the Executive Secretary in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion for final elections.” 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—SOUTHERN SECTION 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


To vote for a candidate, whether on the 
printed list or written in, PLACE A CROSS (xX) 
in the square to the right of and opposite the 
name for which you wish to vote. 


President— 


MR. GEORGE D. HENCK | | 


MR. PAUL E. STEWART | | 


Vice-President— 





MR. BERNET S. HALE 





| 
MR. EDWARD L. MOORE | 
| 


EE _— 





Treasurer— 





MR. H. T. CLIFTON | 





MR. R. A. COVERDALE | 


SS 














The White House, 
Washington. 
My Dear Major Martin: 

In President Harding’s last message 
he said, “We need more of the 
Christ spirit, more of the Christ practice, 
and a new abiding consecration to rever- 
ence for God.” 

I heartily endorse this sentiment and 
favor extension of kindergarten educa- 
tion as one means of promoting brotherly 
love and reverence; for in the kinder- 
garten such traits are cultivated at the 
time when habits of thought and action 
are formed for life. 

Yours very truly, 


Calvin Coolidge. 


Major Bradley Martin, 

President National Kindergarten 
Association, 

8 West 40th Street, 

New York. 










































‘Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass 


ETTER work by the craftsmen 

of tomorrow is begun today in 
the school workshop. There, stand- 
ards must be high, for both instruc- 
tion and tools. Disston Saws, Tools, 
and Files are the necessary supple- 
ment to the teacher’s efforts. Their 
use forms a habit which means bet- 
ter work in the next generation. 
Disston Educational Aids, used in 
schools and colleges as text books, 
are free to any teacher who is not 
already supplied. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of *‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Write to Department ( N) for information 
about any Disston Saw, Tool, or File or 


Disston Educational Booklets and Charts. 





SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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2] BETTER READING 


Primary Readers 
Primer Second Reader 
First Reader Third Reader 


Teacher’s Manual—Grade | 
Teacher's Manual—Grades 2-3 


Equipment for Primary Readers. Carton contain- 


ing complete teaching equipment as follows: 


“T hree-Decker” matching and building cards. 
Puzzle Games—72 in all. 
Phonic and Word Cards. 
Pattern Sheets. 
Mother Goose Cut-Outs. 
Diagnostic Tests. 


i 


Intermediate Readers 


Fourth Reader Fifth Reader 
Sixth Reader Teacher’s Manual 
Grades 4-5-6 


a a 


Send for Free Booklet Entitled 
“Primary Reading by Emma Miller Bolenius” 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


612 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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